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Basketball boundaries in the eymnasiunm 
at Peru High {Indiana} are clearly outlined by using both light and 
dark finished Hard Maple: Henry C. Wolf, Logansport, Ind., is the architect. 


“We Yse Maple Flooring 


in All Gymnasiums Because It Is 


Nearly Iudestructilde” 


SAYS HENRY C. WOLF, ARCHITECT 


“There is no material on the market today,’ adds Mr. Wolf, 
“that equals Northern Hard Maple in wearing qualities, 
beauty of finish, nor as resilient when installed over deaden- 
ing felt and sub-floor. 

“The Coaches and basketball players prefer this type of 
flooring above all others. 

Indiana, where basketball is king, knows “gym’”’ floors 
well and, like all other states, makes Hard Maple a preferred 
gymnasium flooring. 

Hard Maple combines everything needed to make both 
school-boy and taxpayer happy. It is a “‘fast’’ floor for athletics 


smooth but non-slippery — warm, dry, and resilient — and 


so tough- fibred and tight- grained, it seems to wear forever. 
Correctly finished, mere brushing cleans it — maintenance 
is simple and inexpensive. 

These same qualities make Hard Maple also an ideal floor 
for classrooms, assembly halls, corridors, shops and other 
rooms, as proved in hundreds of schools. 

Before you build or remodel, investigate MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple, in strips or blocks. Ask your architect. See our 
catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/88. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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Physical Training Without Apparatus! 


Looks queer, doesn’t it? 


No one would think of training students in gymnastics 
without rings, horses, parallel bars, etc. Even today 
some schools conduct courses in Office Practice with- 
out machines but the number is constantly decreasing. 

It’s natural that school superintendents are more 
and more interested in Monroe Adding-Calculators, 
for the Monroe is the predominant machine used by 
American business, in the very offices where the 
students will be seeking employment. 

Monroe Adding-Calculators are so simple that the 
student soon masters machine operation, and goes on 
in a useful, thorough course in Business Arithmetic. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


A regular Monroe Adding-Calculator 
made for schools and sold to schools 
only, at a price to fit any budget. For 
information about the Educator and 
Monroe Office Practice Courses, get in 
touch with the nearest Monroe office or 
write to the Educational Department. 
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The Village School-Board Member 


Frank Slobetz’ 


One of the finest examples of unselfish 
service in democratic processes of Amer- 
ican life is the village school-board mem- 
ber. And our need for such service is 
probably the greatest in the nation’s his- 
tory. We could use more of it in other 
fields of public endeavor. 

Although he receives commendation in 
reverse proportion to the criticism he en- 
counters, the school-board member serves 
willingly without pay. 

He serves as a layman, and as a layman 
he renders his best service. He becomes 
professional, if and when he does, because 
he does not understand. One of his chief 
assets is his common sense. The policies 
and regulations he enacts are the results 
of honest deliberations. He expects the 
professional staff to furnish the informa- 
tion he needs. Although legally he is em- 
powered with legislative, executive, and 
appraisal functions, he exercises the first 
and third, and transfers the second to pro- 
fessional leaders — if and when he is con- 
vinced this can be done with competency. 
He realizes that he is a member of an 
organization in charge of the most signif- 
icant single business in the community. 
He likes regular meetings held at a desig- 
nated time and place convenient to him. 
He realizes that he exercises his authority 
as a member of the board when this body 
is actually in session and not individually 
outside of the meeting. Assailed as he is 
by pressure groups, he remembers his rep- 
resentative status, and makes no commit- 
ments outside of official meetings. Business 
that can be expedited by previously 
adopted policies he refers to professional 
people. This he realizes saves his time and 
avoids embarrassment. 


He Prefers Informality 

He likes informality, but he will con- 
sider and adopt written bases for board 
business if he sees the need for them. He 
likes to receive advance notices of meet- 
ings: he likes also to receive in advance 
papers showing the nature of the agenda 
for the meeting, copies of minutes of 
previous meetings, financial reports, bills 
payable, etc.—- even though he does not 
always read them. 

The village school-board member enjoys 
the visits of applicants, but he employs 
no one without the administrator’s recom- 
mendation. Once employed, he supports 
the executive as far as he deserves to be 
supported. 

Well aware of his terminal responsibility 
in the matter, he nevertheless asks the 
chief executive to prepare a budget, and 
submit it for adoption. After its adoption, 
he charges the executive with the respon- 
sibility of administering the budget in 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Jasper, M 


accordance with policies developed by the 
board. 

He is interested in textbooks, but he 
realizes that the responsibility of recom- 
mending them rests with the professional 
staff. 

Because he knows that standing com- 
mittees tend to do work that is profes- 
sional in nature, he frowns on them. And 
he is cognizant of the fact, too, that recom- 
mendations by such committees tend to 
be accepted per se. 

However, he does not always approve 
the recommendations of the superintend- 
ent; this is a desirable situation because 
it tends to keep the professional leader’s 
feet on the ground. 

Some of his finest contributions come 
from the questions he raises about educa- 
tional matters considered by educators to 
be settled and accepted as the last word: 
i.e., he may even ask why the ABC method 
in teaching reading has been discarded. 

He has the peculiar knack of getting to 
the heart of the business, which is some- 
times disconcerting, but which is really 
nothing more or less than scientific 
thinking. 

He resents being “educated” and he is 
justified in this. He cannot be half pro- 
fessional and half layman. On the other 
hand, he is open to persuasion with facts. 


He Demands Accurate Records 

He considers his biggest job that of 
selecting a competent superintendent of 
schools. 

He and his associates keep or cause to 
be kept complete and accurate minutes of 
all meetings of the board. 

In organizing the school, he relies upon 
the superintendent’s recommendations be- 
cause he feels that this is a professional 
job. 

Faced with such a problem as leave of 
absence, he will do his part in determining 
the policy that is to be established; once 
established he leaves it to the administra 
tion. 

He arrives at a decision with his asso- 
ciates regarding salary schedules, but first 
he studies the schedule prepared by the 
administrator. And after adoption, he ex- 
pects the superintendent to carry it out. 
He figures that the reason a professional 
head of the system is employed is because 
he is needed. 

The question of substitute teachers 
means for him the determination of a 
policy after enlisting the aid of the chief 
executive. 

From experience, he has learned that it 
is wise to handle special pupil problems 
by enacting policies which will permit the 
executive to carry on with a minimum of 
red tape. He therefore expects his super- 
intendent to recommend to the board con- 
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ditions under which nonresident pupils 
may enroll, to recommend the rates, to 
collect the rates, to suspend pupils who 
fail to comply with existing rules, to rec- 
ommend a program of transportation and 
to administer it. 

He expects the superintendent to make 
an annual inventory of equipment and 
supplies on hand, and to estimate the 
needs for the next school year. The village 
school-board member expects the purchas- 
ing to be done by the chief executive if 
he knows that a budgetary procedure has 
been set up. 

He is aware of his responsibility in ap- 
proving courses of study, and he makes 
splendid contributions from his layman’s 
point of view. But he really expects the 
staff to prepare courses for his approval. 


General Policies Prevent Troubles 

In order to be able to determine the 
extent of library service, our school-board 
member expects advice from the staff. 
When it comes to the question of pupil 
promotion, he avoids trouble by establish- 
ing a general policy, the application of 
which he expects the administrator to 
make. 

In thinking out the objectives of a 
health program, and the conditions under 
which pupils shall be excluded from school, 
he asks for professional help. Once de- 
termined, he leaves it in the hands of ad 
ministration for execution. 

Sometimes he is faced with extracur- 
ricular activity problems. Perhaps the 
band goes away from home too often; 
perhaps athletic contests are receiving 
lopsided emphasis, and so on. He finds 
that definite policy here is the way out, 
because it solves the problems before they 
arise. In connection with extracurricular 
activities, he expects someone on the staff 
to keep a proper record of all revenue 
and expenditures involved. And he likes to 
receive reports on these items. 

He realizes that the success of the school 
system depends in part on a public rela- 
tions program, and therefore he cooperates 
with the superintendent in carrying on the 
program. He has many opportunities in 
his daily contacts. 

He expects the administrator to estab- 
lish and maintain a pupil personnel ac- 
counting system and to enforce the attend- 
ance laws. When it comes to keeping 
records, he tends, personally, to rely upon 
memory, but he solves the board problem 
by delegating the job. He likes to see a 
report of the vear’s work, so he asks the 
superintendent to prepare an annual re- 
port and periodic progress reports. Since 
he expects the superintendent to admin- 
ister the budget, he places the responsibil- 
ity of financial accounting on him or his 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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TYPES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION IN CITIES OVER 200,000 


Henry H. Hill’ and William Maucker’ 


Members of the St. Louis board of education have recently 
been considering changing the present multiple type of organiza- 
tion in which there are five independent executive officers directly 
responsible to the board, at least three of whom have definite 
administrative authority over matters directly affecting the edu- 
cational program, to the unit type, more in keeping with modern 
principles and practices. Such a change was recommended by the 
Strayer Survey and later by the new superintendent, Dr. Homer W. 
Anderson. Since data were not available to indicate present prac- 
tice in the largest cities, Superintendent Anderson asked the di- 
vision of research to assemble and tabulate the more pertinent 
facts covering the types of administrative organization in all cities 
above 200,000 in population. Because recent information on this 
perennially interesting question should be of value to board mem- 
bers, superintendents, and graduate schools the report is sum- 
marized in the present article. 

Historically the administrative organization in city school sys- 
tems has developed largely through the trial-and-error method, 
not essentially in a random or haphazard fashion, but without 
the benefit of very much logical analysis or planning until the 
past two or three decades. Just as grammar always follows the 
development of a spoken language, and never precedes, so school 
systems developed before there was a body of sound principles 
and accepted practices of administrative organization. Any study 
of organization in the larger cities early in the twentieth century, 
or shortly before, will show that many cities achieved a certairi 
pattern of organization which remains essentially unchanged in 
1941. The law of inertia operates especially well in large cities 
to perpetuate the status quo, and yet a goodly number of cities 
have successfully streamlined their organizations to meet modern 
conditions. 

The issue generally recognized as being the most crucial one 
faced by a board of education in developing its administrative 
organization is the question as to whether the board shall center 
responsibility for the execution of its policies in one professional 
official or divide that responsibility among several independent 
officers of equal authority. The term unit control has commonly 
been used to indicate a school organization in which one execu- 
tive officer is responsible to the board of education for adminis- 
tration of its policies, and the terms dual control and multiple 
control, to indicate school organizations in which that responsi- 
bility is divided between two, or more than two, executive officers. 
It seems to the writers that the word control, as used in these 
instances, is very likely to be misleading to board members and 
the general public and is therefore an unfortunate choice. Under 
any type of administrative organization the control resides in the 
board of education, both legally and actually, and the board 
cannot abdicate its legal prerogatives nor delegate its funda- 
mental control any more than a state legislature may delegate 
its authority to levy state taxes. Except as constitutional or 
statutory laws control both executive officer and board of educa- 
tion, only the responsibility and authority for the carrying out 
of the policies of the board of education may be delegated. The 
legal and actual control remains with the board of education and 
is equally clear cut and powerful whatever type of administrative 
organization may prevail. The terms unit, dual, or multiple execu- 
tive type are equally descriptive and less open to misinterpreta- 
tion and hence appear preferable to the phrases in which the word 
control is used. 

The objection to a dual or multiple executive organization is, 
of course, that it offers a standing invitation to the evils inherent 
in divided responsibility — waste, duplication, buck-passing, and, 
most important, subordination of the primary function, the edu 
cation of boys and girls, to other phases of administration; since 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of General Administration, St Louis, Me 
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one officer is not responsible to another the board members tend 
to become referees in administration, except when a de facto 
working arrangement is perfected. The unit executive organiza- 
tion, the type used universally in business, emphasizes the con- 
centration of responsibility for the general program in a single 
official. There are, however, certain functions of a rather re- 
stricted nature which may be delegated to independent officers 
without serious effect on the efficiency of administration. It seems 
wise to note several of them here because they assume a very 
prominent place in large cities. First, there are inherent in any 
school organization both a legal and an auditing function, infre- 
quently represented by an individual or a department. In any 
well-run school system of whatever size, attorneys are from time 
to time called in to see that board actions conform to law, and 
auditors check the records to see that all income and expenditures 
are properly accounted for in accordance with law and acceptable 
principles of accounting. Hence in a large city where there are 
separate divisions to perform these two functions, it does not 
follow that the principle of the unit executive type of organiza- 
tion is violated. So long as the legal department does not initiate 
or control matters of policy except to see that they conform to 
the law, there need be no separate or undesirable division of re- 
sponsibility. Similarly, so long as an auditing department does 
not dictate fiscal policies except to make them square with sound 
accounting practices and laws, it exercises no separate or undesir- 
able authority. 

There is another function inherent in all school systems, that 
exercised by the secretary and treasurer. Here again if this indi- 
vidual merely records in proper form the actions of the board of 
education and pays out money when properly authorized, there 
is not necessarily a separate or undesirable authority. But when 
this individual is given the power to determine fiscal policies, or 
to pass judgment on what is to be purchased, and is independent 
of the superintendent charged with general responsibility for the 
effectiveness of the instructional program, then a division of re- 
sponsibility and authority has been introduced which, in the 
judgment of leading specialists in the field of educational admin- 
istration, is potentially harmful to the best interests of public 
education. 

Probably the greatest single factor producing the creation of 
a dual or multiple type organization in the early years of the 
present century was the frequent lack of business and fiscal train- 
ing of the superintendent of schools. Until the early twenties 
hardly a textbook had been written in the field of business ad- 
ministration. In 1941, however, the argument that the superin- 
tendent is a business and financial neophyte has lost its force. 
Graduate schools have for a number of years offered excellent 
training in business and financial administration of school systems. 

Multiple executive administration in the past has been closely 
associated with the practice of having large boards of education 
of ten or more members and with the committee system of doing 
business. Large boards produce, or at least tend to perpetuate, 
the committee system. Hence, in theory at least, streamlining 
will reduce the size of large boards of ten or more, reduce the 
dependence on standing committees, and move in the direction 
of unit executive management. Yet there are some instances 
where small boards have been substituted for large ones, but 
the committee system and multiple administration have been 
retained. 

To the serious student of school administration and organiza- 
tion, the committee system frequently associated with the mul- 
tiple executive type of organization seems almost more harmful 
than the divided responsibility, especially where the board meets 
as a whole only for formal approval of the recommendations of 
separate committees. For most board members will of necessity 
be amateurs in the field of school administration and will need 
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the factual data and objective evidence which a competent su- 
perintendent will supply. The competent superintendent needs 
equally the perspective, community understanding, and lay judg- 
ment characteristic of the best board members. Under the mul- 
tiple executive type where there is a separate committee of the 
board which meets with and passes on the recommendations of 
each of the several executives, the board necessarily loses some 
of the opportunities to understand the whole school system. Thus 
the biggest price paid for a multiple type of organization is prob- 
ably the failure of board members to think and act as a whole, 
and to develop a unified and consistent policy looking to the 
finest possible program of education in the future. The best board 
of education is not necessarily composed of the brightest or most 
able citizens — although ability and brains are most desirable - 
but rather of men and women of good will, reasonable competence, 
and devotion to the task of understanding the American public 
school system in all its greatness and weakness. For sympathetic 
understanding of school problems must come to school admin- 
istrators and board members alike if the best progress is to be 
made. Such understanding is not promoted by powerful standing 
committees and the multiple executive type of organization. 

The primary purpose of the inquiry summarized herein was to 
find out what kinds of administrative organizations have been 
developed by boards of education in the larger cities of the 
country; secondary purposes concerned the make-up of the boards 
of education themselves and their general modes of operation. 
The aim was simply to discover, not to evaluate, present practice 

Since the information desired was not available in published 
form or even in the files of our leading research organizations, a 
questionnaire was sent in December, 1940, to the 41 largest 
cities in the United States. Fortunately the response to this in- 
quiry was so generous that it has been possible to include in this 
report the facts on all 41 cities which had more than 200,000 
inhabitants, according to the census of 1930. 


Administrative Organization 


In 25 of the 41 cities the board of education operates under a 
unit executive system, centering the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of its policies in a single executive officer (usually called the 
superintendent of schools). In addition there may be professional 
or clerical employees attached directly to the board of education, 
such as an attorney, an architect, a secretary or treasurer — em- 
ployees who serve in a purely advisory or clerical capacity and 
do not have administrative authority or who exercise the ordinary 
prudential safeguards desirable in any public enterprise. 

In sixteen cities the board operates under a multiple executive 
system, dividing the responsibility for the execution of its policies 
among from two to five independent executive officers. Again, 
there may be additional officers serving in an advisory or clerical 
capacity. 

The cities having each type of organization are listed below: 

Population Group 

(1930 Census) 


Unit Executive Multiple Executive 


Over New York Chicago 
1,000,000 Detroit Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
400,000 Baltimore Cleveland 
to San Francisco St. Louis 
1,000,000 Buffalo Boston 
Washington Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
New Orleans Newark 


Cincinnati 


200,000 Seattle Kansas City 
to Rochester Indianapolis 

400,000 Portland Jersey City 
Columbus Louisville 
Denver Houston 
Oakland Tok do 
Atlanta St. Paul 
Dallas Memphis 
Birmingham 
Akron 


Providence 
San Antonio 
Omaha 


oVracuse 


Dayton 
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Below are listed the executive officers of the boards of educa- 
tion organized on the multiple executive basis: 


Number of 


City Executive Officers Title of Executive Officers 

Chicago 3 Supt. of Education, Business Man- 
ager, Attorney (executive author- 
ity) 

Philadelphia 2 Supt. of Schools, Secretary and 
Business Manager 

Cleveland 3 Supt. of Schools, Director of Schools, 
Clerk-Treasurer (finance officer) 

St. Louis 5 Supt. of Instruction, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Comm. of School 
Buildings, Supply Commissioner, 
Auditor 

Boston 3 Supt., Business Manager, School- 
house Custodian 

Pittsburgh 4 Supt. of Schools, Supt. of Build- 
ings, Supt. of Supplies, Secretary 
of the Board (business officer) 

Milwaukee 2 Supt. of Instruction, Secretary and 
Business Manager 

Newark 3 Supt. of Schools, Asst. Secretary and 
Budget Director, Business Manager 

Kansas City 5 Supt. of Schools, Secretary-Business 
Manager, Chief Engineer, Libra- 
rian, Auditor 

Indianapolis 4 Supt. of Schools, Business Director, 
Librarian, Supt. of Buildings and 
Grounds 

Jersey City 3 Supt., Secretary, Supervisor of 
Buildings and Equipment 

Louisville 3 Supt., Business Manager, Secretary 
(finance ) ; 

Houston 2 Supt. of Instruction, Business 
Manager 

Toledo 3 Supt. of Schools, Director of 
Schools-Purchasing - Maintenance, 
Clerk-Treasurer (finance) 

St. Paul 3 Supt. of Schools, Head Accountant, 
Supt. of Buildings 

Memphis 2 Supt. of Schools, Business Manager 


Size of Boards of Education 
It is clear from the following tabulation that the typical large 
city board of education is a rather small group, only one fourth 
of the cities having boards with more than seven members. 


Number of 
Members on Board 


Cities Having 
Board of Given Size 


of Education Number Names 

15 3 Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee 

12 2 St. Louis, Omaha 

11 1 Chicago 

9 4 Baltimore, Washington, Newark, 
Jersey City 

7 18 New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Portland, 
Houston, Columbus, Denver, Oak- 
land, Dallas, Akron, Providence, 
San Antonio, Syracuse, Dayton 

6 3 Kansas City, St. Paul,* Atlanta 

5 10 Boston, Buffalo, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Indianapolis, Rochester, 
Louisville, Birmingham, Toledo, 
Memphis 


Method of Selection and Term of Office of 
Board Members 

In thirty cities, members of the board of education are elected 
by the people; they are elected from the city at large in twenty- 
nine of these thirty cities. In seven cities they are appointed by 
the mayor; in one city, by the city commissioners; and in three 
cities, by members of the judiciary. In most of these cities board’ 
members serve for terms of four or six vears. 


Committee Procedure Used by Boards of Education 
Almost one half of these large citv boards of education have no 
standing committees whatsoever, but operate entirely on a com- 
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mittee-of-the-whole basis. Such is the practice 
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in the following 


seventeen widely separated cities of the country: 


Detroit Minneapolis 
Boston New Orleans 
Pittsburgh Kansas City 
Buffalo Rochester 
Houston 


Toledo Providence 
Denver San Antonio 
St. Paul Omaha 
Memphis Dayton 


As may be seen from the tabulation below, the other cities have 
from one to twelve standing committees (the median number is 
four), covering a wide variety of topics, the most common being 
Buildings and Sites, Finance, Educational Matters, Rules, and 
Purchases. In a number of cities, such as Chicago, Columbus, 
Birmingham, and Indianapolis, the boards of education have only 
one or two standing committees and carry on much of their work 
as a committee-of-the-whole; likewise, in Akron there are three 
standing committees but they operate entirely as committees-of- 
the-whole and in Philadelphia the committee on schools is com- 
posed of all the members of the Philadelphia board of education. 


Number of 
; Standing 
City Committees 
New York 5 
Chicago 1 
Philadelphia 4 
Los Angeles 7 
Cleveland 3 
St. Louis 4 
Baltimore 8 
San Francisco 7 
Milwaukee 5 
Washington, D. C. 7 
Cincinnati 12 
Newark 4 
Seattle 4 
Indianapolis 2 
Jersey City 4 
Louisville 8 
Portland 2 
Columbus 2 
Oakland 4 
Atlanta 5 
Dallas 6 
Birmingham 1 
Akron 3 


Syracuse 


Titles of Standing Committees 

Instructional Affairs, Finance and 
Budget, Law, Buildings and Sites, 
Retirement 

Finance 

Schools, Property, Finance, Bylaws 
and Rules 

Finance, Buildings, Teacher Per- 
sonnel and Schools, Insurance, 
Law and Rules, Purchasing and 
Distribution, Transportation 

Educational Matters, Finance, Build- 
ings and Supplies 


Finance, Instruction, Buildings, 
Auditing and Supplies 
Rules, Business, Buildings and 


Grounds, Attendance, Vocational 
Education, Health Education, 
Public Relations, Commencements 
Legal, Physical Properties, Finance, 
Rents and Insurance, Educational 
Functions, Educational Bureaus, 
Welfare 
Instruction and Appointments, 
Buildings, Finance, Rules and 
Complaints, Legislative 
Finance, Legislative, Rules, Per- 
sonnel, Buildings, Grounds and 
Equipment, Student Activities, 
Complaints and Appeals 
Annexation, Assessment 
Bond Co-ordinating, Buildings 
and Sites, Educational Policies, 
Finance, Health, Leases, Replace- 
ment Fund, Safety, Teachers’ 
Salary Study, Use of School 
Buildings 
Finance, Buildings, Grounds and 
Supplies, Instruction, Stadium 
Legal, Finance, Purchasing, Build- 
ings and Grounds 
Buildings, Finance 


Charges, 


Finance, Schools, Buildings, School 
Administration 

Finance, Instruction, Publicity, 
Buildings, Supplies, Rules and 


Grievances, Athletics, Insurance 
Education, Business 
Finance, Buildings 


Buildings and Grounds, Finance, 
Maintenance, Purchasing 

Finance, Buildings and Grounds, 
Rules, Health Service, Athletics 


and Military 

Finance, Supplies, Rules, Buildings 
and Sites, Lunchrooms, Welfare 

Finance 

Finance, Buildings, Sites 

Executive, Finance, Buildings and 
Hygiene, Teachers, Textbooks and 
Course of Study, Libraries, 


Elementary Schools, High Schools, 
Extended Use of 
Buildings 


Public School 


Summary 
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The typical board of education in cities over 200,000 is com- 
posed of five or seven members elected from the city at large for 
a term of four or six years. It conducts its business by means of 
a small number of standing committees and has complete control 
of its own budget, subject only to statutory tax and debt limita- 
tions. It centers authority and responsibility for the administra- 
tion of its policies in a single executive, known as the superin- 
tendent of schools, who divides the responsibility for various 
aspects of the educational and business administration of the 
school system among a number of assistant superintendents. 

Significant variations from this median practice occur in regard 
to the use of standing committees, almost half of the cities having 
done away with them entirely, and in regard to the type of ad- 
ministrative organization, approximately one third of the boards 
dividing authority between two, three, or four co-ordinate 
executives. 


Organization, Selection, Term of Office, Committees, and 
Size of School Boards in Large Cities 
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Over New York Unit 7 Appointed by Mayor 7 5 
1,000,000 Chicago Multiple 11 Appointed by Mayor, 5 l 
Council 
Philadelphia Multiple 15 Appointed by Judges 6 a 
Detroit Unit 7 Elected at large 6 None 
Los Angeles Unit 7 Elected at large 4 7 
400,000 Cleveland Multiple 7 Elected at large 4 3 
to St. Louis Multiple 12 Elected at large 6 4 
1,000,000 Baltimore Unit 9 Appointed by Mayor 6 8 
Boston Multiple 5 Elected at large 4 None 
Pittsburgh Multiple 15 Appointed by Judges 6 None 
San Francisco Unit 7 Appointed by Mayor? 5 7 
Milwaukee Multiple 15 Elected at large 6 5 
Buffalo Unit 5 Appointed by Mayor, 5 None 
Council 
Washington Unit 9 Appointed by Judges 3 7 
Minneapolis Unit 7 Elected at large 6 None 
New Orleans Unit 5 Elected at large 6 None 
Cincinnati Unit 7 Elected at large 4 12 
Newark Multiple 9 Appointed by Mayor 3 4 
200,000 Kansas City Multiple 6 Elected at large 6 None 
to Seattle Unit 5 Elected at large 3 4 
400,000 Indianapolis Multiple 5 Elected at large 4 2 
Rochester Unit 5 Elected at large 4 None 
Jersey City Multiple i) Appointed by Mayor 3 4 
Louisville Multiple 5 Elected at large 4 8 
Portland Unit 7 Elected at large 4 2 
Houston Multiple 7 Elected at large 6 None 
Toledo Multiple 5 Elected at large 4 None 
Columbus Unit 7 Elected at large 4 2 
Denver Unit 7 Elected at large 6 None 
Oakland Unit 7 Elected at large 4 4 
St. Paul Multiple 6 Elected at large* 2 None 
Atlanta Unit 6 Elected at large 4 5 
Dallas Unit 7 Elected at large 6 6 
Birmingham Unit 5 Appointed by City 5 1 
Commrs 
Akron Unit 7 Elected at large 4 34 
Memphis Multiple 5 Elected at large None 
Providence Unit 7 Elected by districts 6 None 
San Antonio Unit 7 Elected at large 6 None 
Omaha Unit 12 Elected at large 4 None 
Syracuse Unit 7 Elected at large 4 9 
Dayton Unit 7 Elected at large 4 None 


The term “Unit’’ signifies that the board of education centers the responsibility for 
the execution of its policies in a single executive officer (usually called the Superintendent 


of Schools). The term “Multiple’’ signifies that the board of education divides the re- 


sponsibility for executing its policies among from two to five independent executive 
omcers 

2Appointments are confirmed at city elections 

City counc is elected; commissioner of education is appointed by mayor 


‘These three ommittees operate entirely as committees-of-the-whole 














Politics Is Out 





How a School District in Illinois Took the Politics Out of its School-Board Election 


*‘Why vote? There’s no opposition to any 
of the candidates running in our school- 
board election,’ commented an apathetic 
voter. “True enough,” a more interested 
citizen responded, “But why not give the 
candidates a good ‘vote of confidence’ and 
at the same time show the community 
group our appreciation for their farsighted 
services in avoiding the usual mud-slinging 
political campaign ?”’ 

Yes, hundreds of similar comments and 
decisions must have been made in our 
school district as a record vote was given 
our high school and grammar school can- 
didates in our last election. Other hotly 
contested campaigns in the past had never 
brought out a larger vote. 


How It Started 

The idea of taking politics out of our 
school elections was broached last winter 
at a meeting called by our high school 
superintendent inviting all organizations in 
the township to view a recently released 
movie of our school. A local newspaper 
editor, envisaging the possibility of such a 
group representing every religious, social, 
fraternal, and civic group in the commu- 
nity, cooperating in the selection of school- 
board officials, gave initial impetus to the 
idea. 


‘Director of public relations, Maine Township High 
School and Junior College, Des Plaines-Park Ridge, Ill 


Humanizing 


“Did he really say that?” the English 
teacher asked, her eyes gleaming with 
wonder and delight. 

“Yes, he really did,’ I answered truth- 
fully.” Nor was there anything confiden- 
tial, so far as I know, in his assertion that 
he considers you the best high school 
English teacher in the state. He said any- 
thing you wanted in the way of a text 
you could have.” 

But the young lady was not immediately 
interested in textbooks. She listened per- 
functorily for some minutes, asked for a 
sample, and concluded the interview with 
this remark: 

“T’m really very happy you called. Now 
I am going home to write a letter to the 
folks. If you hadn’t told me, I am sure 
I'd never have found out what my super- 
intendent thought of my work. Of course, 
I’ve wondered a lot, but he never said 
anything. I’ve gone along these past four 


Einar J. Anderson’ 


After some discussion, a resolution was 
offered by a minister representing the lo- 
cal Kiwanis Club, that the group form it- 
self into a body whose purpose would be 
to hold caucuses and present, for the 
approval of the public, names of candidates 
to serve on the high school and grammar 
school boards. The _ resolution passed 
readily and arrangements were made to 
meet the following week and select the 
necessary candidates. Each organization 
in the school district, 47 of them, was to 
be represented by one delegate. 

At the ensuing meeting, the commander 
of the American Legion post was elected 
as the presiding chairman. After each of 
the various representatives had _ identified 
himself as being an accredited delegate, 
several nominations and seconding speeches 
were made. Two vacancies, caused by 
retirement, on the high school board were 
to be filled. 


Selecting the Candidates 


A spirited discussion followed the nomi- 
nations relative to the qualifications which 
should be found in the candidates. Interest 
in the school, ability to serve, and freedom 
from all political ties were agreed upon as 
basic requisites. After the field had been 
narrowed to four, a committee was elected 
to interview the candidates and secure the 


consent of two of them to run for the 
positions. 

At the third meeting, the two candidates 
were officially accepted by the group and 
promised full support in the campaign. 
The organization proceeded in a similar 
manner in selecting members for the gram- 
mar school boards. 

Either because the candidates selected 
were satisfactory to the great majority of 
our voters or the political groups who had 
been in the habit of proposing candidates 
were afraid to oppose this new nonpolitical 
organization, no other candidates entered 
the race. 

A danger which the committee realized 
might wreck the whole plan was an active 
“write-in” campaign, but no such move 
developed. A week before the election, the 
superintendents of the high school and 
grammar school districts issued a formal 
statement endorsing the caucus and called 
upon the electorate to give the unopposed 
candidates a strong “vote of confidence”’ 
and thus also indirectly give their O.K. to 
the new way of eliminating politics from 
the school elections. The response was 
most gratifying. 

Since the community is discovering that 
the members who were selected and elected 
to office through this method are measur- 
ing up to their expectations, this plan will 
undoubtedly be used in future elections. 


Educational Administration 


By the Bookman 


years with the little automatic raises the 
schedule calls for, but they haven’t satis- 
fied me, really. If he thinks I’m that good, 
it’s better than any increase. Thank you 
so much for telling me.” 

It is conversations such as these that 
set bookmen to thinking. This one admits 
there are various reasons why the school 
administrator must be nearly as wary in 
giving praise as in throwing brickbats. 
Among them are: (1) the development of 
a spirit of jealousy among the faculty per- 
sonnel; (2) the demands for increased 
pay; (3) an increase in the tendency, al- 
ready so common, of the best teachers 
applying for positions elsewhere; (4) re- 
quests for special favors. 

Against these objections the educational 
administrator weighs: (1) the improve- 
ment of school morale; (2) the stimula- 
tion toward further improvement, and (3) 
the simple obligation of the Golden Rule. 
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Like many of his fellows, the writer is 
surprised at the degree and extent teachers 
frequently work in the dark concerning 
their standing with their supervisory officer. 

It hardly becomes an outsider to be 
even suggesting proper educational pro- 
cedure. It is also self-evident that the 
itinerant bookman is in no position to 
accurately measure the values of contrast- 
ing school procedures. It must be ad- 
mitted that administrative methods must 
vary to fit such conditions as are imposed 
by the size, customs, and personnel of the 
schools affected, and the communities in 
which they are found. 


Happy Teachers Are Better Workers 

Nevertheless it would seem axiomatic 
that happy and _ well-oriented teachers 
make better instructors than those who are 
not happy. It can be considered corollary 
to that axiomatic statement that happy 
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and well-oriented teachers are found in 
those school systems where the school 
“master” is less of a master than he is a 
leader among equals. 

To illustrate: It was my privilege to at- 
tend a teachers’ meeting recently in a 
relatively large high school in one of the 
Great Lakes cities. The meeting began and 
ended on schedule. Most of those in at- 
tendance participated in the discussion of 
the topic “Health in East Junior.” Definite 
steps toward an improved program were 
taken. In all this, there was nothing 
radically different from many conducted 
in thousands of other school systems. 

The outstanding feature of this meeting 
was that the principal was in one of the 
back seats, only occasionally interjecting 
a comment. The chairmen of the meeting 
were the two physical-education instruc- 
tors. And this was typical of all the meet- 
ing in this town. They were ‘“teachers’ 
meetings” not “principal’s meetings.” 
Nevertheless, they were well planned, 
covering a topic of common interest on 
each occasion, and culminating in worth- 
while, cooperative activities. If no other 
end product other than the feeling of 
fellowship which they generated were to 
follow, the procedure would seem worthy 
of imitation. 

On more than one occasion the writer 
has been invited to participate in a faculty 
party that consists of little more than 
sharing together cake and coffee, or per- 
haps a bowl of soup. One superintendent 
serves as host to an annual venison feast 
which makes his fall vacation preceding 
it more the occasion of happy anticipation 
than corrupting envy. Another is not only 
able, but is in the habit of calling each 
teacher by his or her first name on and 
after the first day of school. 

Again, it should be insisted that local 
conditions must be and should govern and 
dictate policies and practice. A young, 
new, and inexperienced superintendent is 
frequently wise in exhibiting more dignity, 
restraint, and authority than his older 
brother. Nevertheless teachers, being hu- 
man, are, generally speaking, more in- 
clined to give that ungrudging spirit of 
loyalty, that extra ounce of effort, that 
radiant and contagious good will to that 
institution and its head who give to them 
the feeling of participating in, and sharing 
with, rather than following along. 


Many Opportunities for Cooperation 


There would seem to be innumerable 
opportunities for practicing this kind of 
administrative endeavor. A committee of 
teachers can confer with the head office 
in the construction of a teachers’ hand- 
book, in which is found all that mass of 
varied information that too frequently 
floats indefinitely about in office bulletins. 
Another group can suggest how best the 
faculty can serve the community through 
participation in the community chest, or 
the celebration of special events. 

Then too, teachers like to be consulted 
about what most needs attention in ad- 
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T. C. Prince 


Superintendent of Schools 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mr. Prince, formerly director of curriculum research at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on July 1, assumed the office of super- 
intendent at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. Prince, a graduate of the University of Florida, 
holds the degrees of A.B. and M.A. given by the same 
institution, and also holds the honorary Pd.D. degree. 
After his graduation, he was principal of an elementary 
school in Jacksonville, and was then elected principal of 
the Jackson Senior High School, serving from 1930 to 
1935. He was assistant superintendent of Jacksonville 
from 1935 to 1941, a part-time instructor in the Junior 
College from 1935 to 1936, and university extension in- 
structor in the State University from 1936 to 1941. Dur- 
ing the past few years he has been general supervisor of 
education and director of curriculum research in Jackson- 
ville. 





vancing school progress in the fashioning 
of new courses of study, or establishing 
salary schedules, or reorganizing along the 
6-3-3 or 9-3-2 or some other plan, or a 
score of other important administrative 
problems. 

Such consideration of faculty opinion 
frequently delays action. It is almost sure 
to indicate something less than unanimity. 
It can result in displays of temper and 
the generation of factional feeling. It 
would certainly call for the exercise of 
tact, patience, and good nature on the 
part of the executive. 

It is highly questionable whether any 
forward step would be either wholly suc- 
cessful or permanent in this educational 
day if it did not carry with it the whole- 
hearted support of the majority of those 
upon whom the school administration must 
depend for its execution. Any delay oc- 
casioned by the difficulty in securing such 
support would be more than compensated 
for by the vigor with which it would be 
expressed when eventually won. 

A school executive with a_ national 
reputation says he never engages on any 
school program without a unanimous vote 
of the school board behind him. As he 
says “How can I hope to convince my 
more or less uninformed public if I cannot 
convince all the board, whom I can see 
and reason with?” 

Almost, if not just as important, would 
seem to be the support of the faculty. 
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Unanimity may be an impossible attain- 
ment, but leaders who are both right and 
know why they are right, usually seem to 
have small difficulty in: (1) achieving the 
conviction of their faculty previous to 
initiating changes, and (2) loyal coopera- 
tion in attaining those changes. 

A wise old principal in commenting on 
the varied activities of his school remarked 
‘Running a modern high school these days 
is like putting on a three-ring circus. There 
are always a dozen things going on at 
once.”’ 


Yes, It’s Just Democracy 


He might also have added “Running a 
successful educational system of any kind 
these days is comparable to being the effi- 
cient ward chairman of a political party. 
All hands must be kept busy working for 
a common end, yet thinking they are in- 
dispensable to that end.” 

Long before this, the reader has prob- 
ably remarked to himself “All this fellow 
is trying to sing is the same old song that 
we should have democracy in educational 
administration.” The reader is right, but 
because general terms like democracy 
tend to become meaningless through fre- 
quent mouthing, the writer has studiously 
refrained from using it. Like democracy 
in home and state, he has seen it both 
used and abused. However, by and large, 
it does seem to work wherever it is intel- 
ligently employed. And where should it be 
more intelligently employed than in the 
schools of America? 

When the English teacher introduced in 
the first paragraph returned to the class- 
room the next morning her face beamed 
with enthusiasm and ambition. She had 
been consulted about the instructional tool 
she was to use. More than that she felt 
she had been initiated, somewhat indirectly, 
into a new order. She was no longer just 
“a classroom teacher.” She was an appre- 
ciated member of a group, engaged in life’s 
highest objectives. Together with her chief, 
she felt she was helping produce a new 
and better United States. She was quite 
right. 

- e 
DEMOCRACY 

Democracy is not a natural form of living — 
it is very unnatural—and was evolved slowly 
through time as man traveled the long, hard 
road from primitive surroundings to the refine- 
ment of character and the cooperative spirit that 
have made democracy at last possible. To live 
and maintain a democracy is difficult, and only 
a high type of specialized education devoted to 
this end can uphold it. Man’s natural tendency is 
to step over and upon his fellow man to obtain 
some sort of advantage by the use of his cunning, 
strength, deception, or other forms of selfish 
aggrandizement, all of which tend to make a 
democracy hard to operate. The hardest thing 
about trying to live under a cooperative gov- 
ernment is our inability to believe that others 
are honest, that others are sincere, or that 
conduct in public office and the ballot are above 
price J. I. Sowers 

- _ 

Religious education is an absolute necessity for 
a full education. I go so far as to say a person 
is not an educated person if he has not had 


religious education. — Harold G. Campbell, super- 
intendent of schools, New York, N. Y 


A Crucial Core Vocabulary in Elementary 
School Language and Spelling james a. ritzgerate 


Because language and spelling errors 
continue to persist from grade to grade in 
the elementary school, there is need to 
know the words of great cruciality and 
difficulty in child writing in order that they 
may be presented effectively to learners. 

In 1914, Dr. W. Franklin Jones pub- 
lished his list of spelling demons’ and 
said: “The following list of common words 
undoubtedly constitute the worst One 
Hundred Spelling Demons of the English 
Language.” Jones found which, their, there, 
and separate, the most troublesome de- 
mons. He stated: “The two words ‘their’ 
and ‘there’ together were misspelled 612 
times. The word ‘which’ was misspelled 321 
times, hence it is probably the most dis- 
tinguished word in English misspelling. 
The word ‘separate’ believed by many 
teachers to hold the foregoing distinction, 
was misspelled 283 times; and it holds 
fourth place in the dishonor roll.” Jones 
showed that these words were misspelled 
in the second grade and continued to be 
misspelled throughout the grades. 

In a recent study,’ the 100 most fre- 
quently missed words by children in grades 
Four, Five, and Six were compared, and 
it was found that the words most fre- 
quently missed in one grade were very 
troublesome in the others. For example, 
the word too was misspelled most often in 
the fifth and sixth grades and ranked 
second in frequency of error in the fourth 
grade. The word received ranked second 
in the fifth- and sixth-grade lists, and 6.5 
in the fourth-grade list. However, when 
the words in the “Composite List of One 
Hundred Most Frequently Misspelled 
Words” were compared with the Jones’s 
Demons, only 20 words were found com- 
mon to the two lists. Further investigation 
of words difficult in the writing of children 
seems necessary. 


Purpose of This Study 
The purpose of this paper is to present 
a crucial core vocabulary in language and 
spelling for Grades Two, Three, Four, 
Five, and Six. 


Data and Method 


The 100 most frequently misspelled 
words found in investigations of writing 
for each of the five grades were combined 
in a master demon list of 222 different 
words. A brief description of the studies, 
from which these five lists of 100 most 


*Associate Professor of Education, School of Education 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y 

1Jones, W. Franklin, Concrete 
Material of English Spelling, The 
Dakota, Vermillion, S. D., 1914 

2Fitzgerald, James A Words Misspelled Most Fre- 


Investigation of the 
University of South 


quently by Children of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Grade Levels in Life Outside the School.” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVI_ (November, 1932), pp 
213-218 


TABLE 1. Basic Data on Crucial Core Vocabulary in Investigations of 682,082 





Running Words of Child Writing 


1 2 3 4 5 
Percentage 
Number Number of Errors Number 
of of to Total of 

Running Spelling Number Different 
Grade Words _ Errors of Words Words 
Second 120,336 14,346 11.92 2,675 
Third 100,840 8,504 8.43 2,928 
Fourth 87,690 6,018 6.86 3,327 
Fifth 168,188 7,112 4.23 4,705 
Sixth 205,028 7,012 3.42 5,575 


frequently missed words come, follows. 

Brittain® studied 3500 second-grade chil- 
dren’s directed and undirected themes. 
Table 1 shows that more than 120,000 
running words yielded 14,346 spelling 
errors, a percentage of error of nearly 12; 
and that 1818 different words or about 
68 per cent of the 2675 different words 
used were misspelled. 

In a study* of 1256 third-grade letters 
written principally outside the school, it 
was shown that 100,000 running words of 
these letters yielded 8504 spelling mis- 
takes. The per cent of spelling mistakes 
of the total number of running words was 
8.43. The third-grade children misspelled 
1646 different words, about 56 per cent 
of the 2928 different words used. 

Table 1 gives data on fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade children’s spelling mis- 
takes® in life letters. Fourth-grade children 
made 6018 spelling mistakes in 87,690 
running words, a percentage of error of 
6.9. They misspelled 1553 of the 3327 


‘Brittain, Frances J., A Study of the Vocabulary Used 
and the Spelling Errors Made in Written Compositions 
of Second-Grade Children (Unpublished Master's Thesis), 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill., 1939. 

‘Fitzgerald, James A., “‘The Vocabulary and Spelling 
Errors of Third-Grade Children’s Life-Letters,’’ Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXVIII (March, 1938), pp. 
518-527. 

‘Fitzgerald, James A., The Vocabulary, Spelling Exrors 
and Situations of Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Chil- 
dren’s Letters Written in Life Outside the School. Doc- 
tor’s thesis, lowa City, University of Iowa, 1931 


TABLE 2. 
Total Total Error 
Word Frequency Error 2nd Grade 

and 21,235 301 152 
don’t 1,676 327 36 
Feb. 525 144 0 
friend 1,857 286 39 
good-by 566 352 1 

37,720 342 281 
my 9,305 283 202 
received 699 343 0 
Saturday 682 142 48 
teacher’s 526 358 3 
their 482 256 131 
there 2,726 238 102 
too 2,462 1,224 516 
two 1,329 218 84 
you 17,145 561 55 
you're 58 42 3 


7? 





Number of Percentage of Mistakes in 


6 7 8 9 
Number of Per cent of 
Mistakes in 


Different Different Most Most 
Words Words Frequently Frequently 
Misspelled Misspelled Missed100 Missed 100 
1,818 67.96 6,921 48.2 
1,646 56.21 3,788 44.54 
1,553 46.7 2,664 44.3 
1,820 38.7 3,145 44.2 
1,871 33.5 3,085 43.99 


different words used, making mistakes on 
46.7 per cent of the different words. Fifth- 
grade children made 7112 spelling mis- 
takes in 168,188 running words, a per- 
centage of error of 4.2. The fifth-grade 
children misspelled 1820 of the 4705 words 
used, making errors on 38.7 per cent of 
the different words employed. Sixth-grade 
children made 7012 spelling mistakes in 
205,028 running words, a percentage of 
error of 3.42. They misspelled 1871 of the 
5575 words used, making errors on 33.5 
per cent of the different words written. 

Although there is an improvement from 
the second to the sixth grade in the ratio 
of different words spelled correctly to the 
total number of different words employed, 
Table 1 shows that approximately the 
same number of different words were mis- 
spelled by the sixth-grade children as by 
the second. This table shows another im- 
portant fact; namely, that the percentage 
of mistakes in the use of the most fre- 
quently misspelled 100 for each grade 
changed but little from grade to grade. 
The approximate percentages of misspell- 
ings of the 100 most frequently missed 
words to the total number of misspellings 
in these investigations were for Grades 
Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six: 48, 45, 
44, 44, and 44 respectively. 

When the 100 most frequently misspelled 
words for each of the five grades were 
combined in one master list of demons, 


Data on Types of Words Misspelled 


Error 


Error Error Error Index of 

3rd Grade 4thGrade 5th Grade 6th Grade Difficulty 
79 28 24 18 014 
66 53 91 81 195 

35 31 44 34 27 

77 54 62 54 154 
115 66 89 81 622 
25 17 6 13 009 
58 16 3 4 030 
34 56 144 109 490 
19 30 24 21 .208 
63 76 111 105 .680 
31 18 38 38 531 
34 20 37 45 087 
158 140 196 214 497 
45 42 29 18 164 
194 193 80 30 033 
7 1 14 17 724 
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there were found to be 222 different words.° 
The data of frequency and error on each 
of the 222 words were recorded for each 
of the five grades with the following re- 
sults (see Table 1): 

1. These 222 words were misspelled 
28,216 times in a total of 42,992 misspell- 
ings; 65.63 per cent of the total number 
of misspellings tabulated in these studies 
were made in writing these 222 demons. 

2. These 222 words and their repetitions 
occurred 416,966 times in the 682,082 
running words of writing; that is they 
comprised 61.13 per cent of the total 
number of running words written. 

3. The composite 100 most frequently 
missed words for the five grades and their 
repetitions accounted for 47.36 per cent 
of the total running words used and 39.19 
per cent of the spelling errors made in 
writing the 682,082 running words. 


Common Types of Errors in the 
Master List of Demons 

Various types of word difficulty are 
exemplified in Table 2. Words such as 
you, and, and my, used very often have 
a low index of difficulty, but because of 
their high utility, they are among the 
words most often misspelled. The words 
you and and are among the 100 most fre- 
quently missed words for each grade; yet 
more than half of the errors recorded for 
these words were made by second-grade 
children. Carelessness in writing was one 
of the chief causes of error in writing 
these words throughout all the grades. 

Contractions, such as don’t, give trouble 
principally because of the apostrophe; 
don’t was used often and missed fre- 
quently. The contraction you're with 
the low frequency of use of 58 was mis- 
spelled 42 times. Its index of difficulty is 
0.724 or more than 72 per cent; it was 
often confused with the word your. 

The word received, misspelled 343 times 
in 699 attempts was one of the trouble- 
some words for children in Grades Three 
to Six inclusive. The word friend gave 
difficulty throughout the five grades. The 
ie and ei combinations are among the im- 
portant causes of error in writing these 
words. 

Homonyms are difficult for children of 
these grades. The word too, the most fre- 
quently misspelled word in these investiga- 
tions, was used 2462 times and misspelled 
1224 times. Sometimes it was written in- 
stead of two or to; often to or two was 
used in place of it. The homonyms there 
and their were frequently interchanged in 
writing; however, other types of mistakes 
were often made in writing them. For 
example, the e? combination in their was 
a source of difficulty. 

The word / and also words such as 
Saturday were missed because of the capi- 
tal letter in each. The hyphen was a source 
of difficulty in such words as good-by. 
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The apostrophe was the principal point of 
difficulty in the spelling of possessives such 
as teacher's. The capital and the period 
were hard spots in some abbreviations. 


The Core Vocabulary 


Table 3 contains lists of the 100 most 
frequently misspelled words for Grades 
Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six.’ The 100 
most frequently missed words for the en- 
tire study are presented in bold-face type. 
A perusal of this list of 222 words will 
help the reader to understand the degree 
to which there is overlapping among the 
lists. Fifty of the 222 words occur in four 
or five of the lists. The statistics of fre- 
quency and error show however that with 
a few exceptions these 222 words give 
difficulty throughout the five grades. They 
are therefore important words in both 
language and spelling study. 

TABLE 3. THE MASTER DEMON LIST 

OF 222 WORDS 
The One Hundred Most Frequently Misspelled 

Words for Grades Two, Three, Four, 
Five, and Six 

Words Grades 
2nd ird 4th Sth 6th 
about 
address 6 
afternoon 3 6 
again 3 
all right 4 
along 3 4 
already 4 6 
always 
am 
an 
and 2 3 4 5 6 
answer 3 4 
anything 
anyway 
April 3 
are 2 
arithmetic 3 
aunt 2 
awhile 5 6 
baby 2 
balloon 2 
basketball 
because 2 
been 4 
before 6 
birthday 2 
bought 2 
boy d 
boys 2 
brother 2 
brought 2 
can < 
cannot 4 
can’t 
children 2 
Christmas 2 3 
close 3 
come 
coming 2 
couldn't 6 
cousin 2 3 4 
daddy 
day 
Dec 4 5 ( 
didn't 
dog d 
don't d 3 s 
down d + .e) 
Easter 
every 3 + 
evervbody 
father é , 

Feb. + ~ c 
hine 4 


man 
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Words 


first 
football 

for 

fourth 
Friday 
friend 
friends 
from 

fun 

getting 
goes 

going 

good 
good-by 
got 

grade 

guess 

had 
Halloween 
handkerchiefs 
has 
have 
haven’t 
having 
he 
hear 
hello 
her 
here 
him 
his 
home 
hope 
hospital 
house 
how 
how’s 
I 

I'll 
I'm 

in 

isn’t 

it 

it’s 
I've 
Jan. 
just 
kaow 
lessons 
letter 
like 
likes 
little 
lots 
loving 
made 
make 
Mar 
maybe 
me 
Miss 
morning 
mother 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
much 
my 
name 
nice 
Nov. 
now 
nowadays 
o'clock 
Oct. 

off 

on 

once 
one 

our 

out 
outside 
party 
people 
play 
plaved 
pays 


please 
pretty 
quit 
quite 


2nd 


he 


ho ho 
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Words Grades 

2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

receive 6 
received 3 4 5 6 
remember 6 
right 3 5 6 
said 2 
Santa Claus 2 
Saturday 2 3 4 5 6 
saw 2 
school 2 3 4 
schoolhouse 4 5 6 
send 3 
sent 5 
sincerely 5 
snow 2 
snowman 2 
some 2 3 4 5 
something 5 
sometime 5 6 
sometimes 2 3 4 5 6 
soon 4 
stationery 4 5 6 
store 2 
studying 5 
summer 2 4 
Sunday 3 4 5 6 
suppose 4 5 6 
sure 5 5 6 
surely 6 
swimming y { 
teacher 2 3 } 
teacher's } 5 6 
Thanksgiving 2 4 5 6 
that’s 3 $ 5 6 
the 2 
their 2 3 } 5 6 
them : ' 5. 
then 2 3 
there 2 3 4 5 6 
there's 6 
they 2 4 5 
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Words Grades 
2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

they’re 5 6 
think 4 5 6 
thought 4 5 6 
through 4 5 6 
time 2 3 4 5 
to 2 3 4 5 6 
today 3 4 5 6 
together 6 
tomorrow 4 4 5 6 
tonight 4 5 6 
too 2 3 4 5 6 
toys 2 
train 2 
truly 3 4 5 
two 2 3 4 5 6 
until 6 
vacation ) 
very 4 5 6 
want a4 6 
was 4 
we 4 5 6 
weather 4 
well 4 5 
went 2 6 
were 
we're 5 6 
when 2 3 
white 2 
will 3 4 5 
with d 
won't 4 5 6 
would 5 
write 4 5 6 
writing 1 5 6 
you 4 5 6 
your } 5 6 
you're 5 6 
yours 3 5 


The composite list of 100 most frequently mis- 
spelled words is presented in bold-faced tvpe.) 


Better Selection and Longer 
Retention of Music Teachers arte connette’ 


The school administrator may encounter 
difficulties in the selection of music teachers 
not present in choosing teachers of other 
subjects. This may be due, in part at 
least, to his unfamiliarity with the subject 
and the teaching of it. Most administra- 
tors have considerable knowledge of the 
academic subjects through their own for- 
mal preparation; they have usually been 
a teacher of science, social studies, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, or the languages. Con- 
sequently, administrators are familiar with 
the responsibilities of the academic teach- 
ers and are able to make selections of 
teachers with insight and understanding 
of the problems and principles involved. 
It is rare, however, to find an administra- 
tor who is a trained musician or whose 
formal preparation has brought him into 
contact with many courses in music, with 
the result that the musical qualifications 
of candidates are sometimes overlooked 
and other qualities given undue emphasis. 
The rapid turnover of music teachers and 
the resultant continuous disruption of the 
music program may be due to failure on 
the part of administrators to properly 
evaluate those qualities, musical, personal, 
social, and professional, not demanded to 
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the same degree in academic teachers. 

In general, if music is to be functional 
in education, the teacher must be an ex- 
cellent musician, versed and trained in the 
best psychology of the teaching-learning 
processes, and a thoroughly fine, whole- 
some person. Specifically, if music is to 
fulfill its mission as a source of deep and 
abiding satisfaction for boys and girls, the 
men and women of tomorrow, it must be 
taught by a person who is an excellent 
musician and who is able both to select 
good music and to guide the pupils into 
artistically satisfactory renditions. The 
complete satisfaction of implications in 
music teaching would require the teacher 
to be a paragon. The teacher may be ex- 
pected to go from a class in the primary 
grades into the junior high school, from 
there to teach an instrumental group or 
direct the high school glee club. Often he 
must fit into age and grade levels with 
such diversity of subject matter and tech- 
nique that he must truly be something of 
a superman. And in addition to his school- 
work, he may rightfully be expected to 
assume yet a different personality in com- 
munity affairs and in professional relation- 
ships with his colleagues. Thus, even after 
the services of a good music teacher are 
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Conclusions and Implications 


This core vocabulary is important from 
the viewpoints of both frequency of use 
and frequency of difficulty. These 222 
words and their repetitions make up 61 
per cent of the running words of child 
writing in these investigations. (The data 
for the second-grade investigation were 
themes; the data for the other studies 
were letters written principally outside the 
school.) 

These 222 words caused more than 65 
per cent of the spelling errors in approxi- 
mately 700,000 running words. It is evi- 
dent that if the spelling of these compara- 
tively simple words could be _ perfectly 
mastered, much of the misspelling in writ- 
ing would disappear. 

These therefore are crucial words. A 
child has a right to know these words, to 
know their meaning and how to use them. 
If the meaning and use of these words 
were properly understood by the child, it 
is safe to say that much of the difficulty 
in spelling them would be eliminated. Old- 
fashioned drill methods have failed to 
eliminate spelling errors in writing these 
commonly used words. More dynamic mo- 
tivation, better planned procedures, and 
more active approaches to learning are 
necessary to achieve mastery of their 
meanings and use. 


secured, there is also often an acute prob- 
lem of his retention. 


I 

Musicianship the First Requirement 

The candidate should possess innate 
musical ability, or talent as it is often 
called. The administrator may well depend 
upon the college music faculty’s judgment 
in this regard, for the chances are that the 
candidate would never have qualified for 
graduation and certification if he had not 
possessed musical ability. But since can- 
didates from the same college may vary 
greatly in innate ability, the examination 
of credentials and the correspondence with 
the head of the music department should 
reveal specifically that the candidate is 
musical. Musical ability is in high correla- 
tion with musical performance and scholar- 
ship, vet it is possible by sheer deter- 
mination and hard work to accomplish 
performance and scholarship without being 
innately musical. This contention may ap- 
pear to be a paradox and conducive to a 
dilemma, but the state exists and reveals 
itself obviously when the candidate has 
exhausted his repertoire and acquaintance 
with suitable materials for his courses. 
School administrators know the type of 
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music teacher who comes into a school 
system, remains a year or so during which 
he apparently pulls all his tricks out of 
the bag, and then moves on to another 
town where he repeats and again displays 
his limited laurels. Innate music ability is 
highly important because upon it depends 
the teacher’s ability to grow in service and 
to continue to develop his musicianship. 
Superior athletic coaches are those, who 
in the final analysis, possess the ability to 
develop new techniques and plays; su- 
perior music teachers are those with the 
potential ability to do for themselves 
rather than depend solely upon the limited 
repertoire and materials they have ground 
out by rote and imitation in their college 
preparation. 

Taking for granted that the candidate 
has innate musical ability, he also must 
have had sufficient general training in 
musicianship. He must know music very 
much as an English teacher knows English 
and literature. Examination of the candi- 
date’s achievement in his college courses 
in sight singing and ear training, history 
and appreciation, harmony and composi- 
tion on the one hand, and his artistic 
achievement in the study of piano, voice, 
orchestral instruments and conducting on 
the other hand, will reveal his musical 
power. The candidate should be expected 
to sing and play as a part of the interview 
previous to employment. The administrator 
need not pose as a critic of performance 
ability, but certainly poor performance is 
easily detected. The writer is not an ath- 
letic coach, but he is able to detect a 
helter-skelter basketball performance when 
he sees it. Performance is truly important 
because teachers who are not performers 
and sufficiently scholarly in musicianship 
cannot possibly reveal to their pupils the 
ultimate beauty that inheres in the music 
they direct. Indeed music requires skill 
and knowledge; it is a language that must 
be taught by example rather than precept! 
Without ample musicianship the candidate 
will lack taste to choose really lovely 
music, being content, as charlatans are, 
with music which is at best mediocre in 
quality. No administrator need fear boys 
and girls will not be deeply moved by 
their study of music if the teacher loves 
music deeply; if he knows the language of 
music as seen and heard; if he is familiar 
with its literature — not in words but in 
living tones: and if, as the result of long 
and arduous study, he has acquired that 
subtle, intangible, and rare thing which is 
called taste. No less than 60 per cent of 
the candidate's time in college should have 
been spent in studying music per se, and, 
Sir, there is no argument: The music 
teacher must be a musician —else the 
music program fails! 


Professional Training Is Most 
Important 
Since many fine musicians fail as teach- 
ers, the candidate must also possess the 
power to give instruction. It is true that 
some teachers with few or no formal 
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courses in educational psychology or stu- 
dent teaching are better teachers than 
others with many hours of credit in such 
courses. But are these not exceptions? By 
their superior intelligence and verve they 
are able to diagnose a situation, see its 
relative parts, and proceed with their 
teaching in the accepted manner. General 
courses in education are, in the true philo- 
sophical analysis, intended to develop 
powers of mind and intuition, to make the 
teacher friendly, understanding, and able to 
know boys and girls so he will be able 
to guide them when they are in danger of 
going astray, to encourage them when they 
begin to falter or lose courage, and make 
them ashamed when they are lazy. Have 
the general education courses inspired 
the candidate to such great vitality, such 
contagious enthusiasm that he in turn will 
be able to inspire his pupils with so strong 
a desire to learn that they will study and 
work, and so learn because of enthusiasm 
and perseverance? The special education 
courses, or methods as they are commonly 
known, extend further the concepts of the 
general courses and give certain procedures 
which should enable the candidate to im- 
part his own knowledge and skill to the 
pupils by efficient use of valid devices and 
techniques in music instruction. 

Investigation concerning the candidate 
should reveal if he has learned to teach. 
Has the candidate observed both expert 
and average music teaching? What study 
of the psychology of teaching and learning 
has the candidate pursued? In this phase 
of examination of the candidate it is per- 
tinent to determine if he has thought 
through the matter of education in a 
democracy; if he has learned sufficient 
psychology to provide appropriate stimuli 
to bring about desired responses in boys 
and girls. The administrator must satisfy 
his own curiosity regarding the candidate’s 
knowledge of how important it is that 
teaching is done in a certain accepted way 
and that the learning in the music classes 
must be functional in situations outside of 
school. Further, is the candidate familiar 
with those devices and instruments for 
diagnosing difficulties and evaluating music 
learning which research has shown to be 
worthy? Does the candidate realize and 
believe that education nowadays demands 
a type of teacher he himself probably did 
not have when he was in school—a teacher 
who is an inspirer and guide rather than 
a drillmaster, a hearer of “lessons,” or a 
misdirected, frustrated, would-be concert 
artist who found it necessary to turn to 
public school teaching? Does he know his 
position demands that he possess more 
than the mere principles of psychology, 
and that he himself become an exponent 
of the best theories, the finest ideals of 
human relationships? 

In addition to the science of education, 
does the candidate have the requisite de- 
gree of the artistry of teaching? Was his 
student teaching under the guidance and 
counsel of an expert critic teacher? Were 
his professional courses modern and up to 
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date? Were the instructors and critic 
teachers high-grade persons with adequate 
and ample preparation, who have not only 
themselves taught with distinction, but who 
are thoroughly conversant with educational 
ideals and procedures? The administrator 
may well profit from investigation into all 
these media, for in observation, profes- 
sionalized courses, and student teaching 
lies the sum essence of the candidate’s 
exposure to the profession itself. 


Good Personality Essential 


To be a successful teacher, the candi- 
date must have potential mastery of the 
art of living in its truest sense. This means 
that he must be a fine person, living a 
well-rounded life, interested in all kinds 
of human relationships, and so well ad- 
justed that he can meet both discourage- 
ment and frustration and success and satis- 
faction. So far as the writer knows, there 
are no reliable objective measures of the 
personal and social traits fundamental and 
propaedeutic to this desired kind of per- 
sonality. Probably the most expedient way 
to determine the candidate’s past and 
present, and future potentialities is to cull 
and glean the information from the creden- 
tials and then temper the conclusions by 
impressions obtained in the interview 
previous to employment. Most certainly 
the administrator will wish to insure that 
the music teacher is a normal, well-bal- 
anced individual as well as being an ex- 
cellent musician and teacher. 

The candidate should have had some 
courses in liberal arts and his credentials 
should show a normal participation in 
college activities, in various kinds of stu- 
dent interests, and some social life, even 
though such participation means that 
fewer hours have been spent in study and 
practice. One common criticism of music 
teachers is that they are narrow in atti- 
tude, selfish in personal relationships, lop- 
sided in their development, and by and 
large a peculiar lot. If this criticism is 
valid, among the causes may be the fact 
that the candidate practiced too many 
hours and played too little during his 
collegiate days, and even perhaps before 
entering college. 

The importance of personality has been 
recognized for many years, but it is diffi- 
cult to reduce to its component elements. 
The term is used largely to conceal our 
inability to grasp firmly the subjective 
qualities that are the stuff good school 
teachers are made of. However, there are 
traits which the administrator should seek 
in the candidate, and these may be con- 
sidered as fundamental to good music 
teaching and without which in a positive 
degree the candidate will not succeed. Six 
primary traits are given below in question 
form. 


Primary 
1. Sympathy: Does the candidate love chil- 
dren? Will boys and girls find him considerate, 
congenial? Will he be helpful? 
2. Judgment: Does he have common sense? 
Use discretion? Possess prudence and tact? 
3. Self-control: Is he nervous, timid, hyster- 
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ical, rampant, or subject to uncontrolled anger? 

4. Enthusiasm: Is his heart in teaching? Will 
boys and girls like music because he does? 

5. Stimulative power: Can he arouse the in- 
terest of boys and girls? Can he get children to 
work and make them like it? 

6. Earnestness: Is the candidate conscientious, 
serious, or a bluffer? Will he try to earn his 
salary ? 

Secondary 


Rubrics analyzing further the candidate’s traits 
which the administrator should settle in the 
affirmative are: affability, industriousness, voice, 
adaptability, forcefulness, cooperativeness, atten- 
tiveness to use of own English, accuracy, alert- 
ness, integrity, and reliability. 


The teacher must be healthy in mind as 
as well as in body, well adjusted to people 
as well as to music. The indexes to requi- 
site personal and social traits above are 
but the writer’s attempt to reduce per- 
sonality intangibles to specific items that 
may serve to forecast the candidate’s abil- 
ity to be the fine person he should be and 
to set up criteria by which his ability to 
master the fine art of living may be 
measured. 


The Candidate’s Credo 


When the candidate is selected, he must 
have become a fine musician — something 
of an artist without being a virtuoso — 
one who has taste and discrimination and 
judgment; one who kxows and who also 
feels and whose music ability is built on 
a combination of these two factors. In 
addition he must be a fine teacher — and 
again an artist, for teaching is an art, 
requiring high intellectual ability on the 
one hand, but depending in the end quite 
as much on right feeling as on right think- 
ing. Finally, in addition to being a fine 
musician and a fine teacher, he must also 
be a fine person—and here again the 
administrator will remember that fine liv- 
ing involves a balance between the intel- 
lectual on the one hand, and the emotiona 
on the other. 

Being a fine person inevitably means 
one who has achieved a social viewpoint. 
Such a teacher is not only aware that 
there are other people in the world but 
that law and convention compels him to 
adjust himself to these others. Transcend- 
ing all this in importance, the administra- 
tor should seek the services of that teacher 
who has come, actually and sincerely and 
without sentimentality, to love his neigh- 
bors. And he must believe in mankind so 
sincerely that he becomes strongly imbued 
with a desire to cause his art actually to 
function in the community. So, then, the 
determination of whether or not the can- 
didate’s credo is “Art Serves” is the final 
judgment, for upon this attitude and liv- 
ing philosophy depend his ability to be- 
come a community musician, ready and 
eager to serve his neighbors through the 
art of music! 

II 
Holding the Good Teacher 

By and large, music teachers are an 
ambitious group who, in their eagerness 
to progress professionally and to develop 
fine performing groups, are inclined to 
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seek a more fertile field for their endeavor 
if they are unable to carry on a program 
in which they feel they are accomplishing 
something. Beginning teachers will accept 
almost any kind of music position to ob- 
tain a foothold in the profession, but they 
will terminate their services when they feel 
that the potentialities in a school system 
have been exhausted. And in this attitude 
there is more than the immediate drive 
force of self-realization. Music teachers 
are sensitive to their achievements, for in 
the end the products of their work are be- 
fore their patrons and colleagues. Also, 
the teacher himself must receive satisfac- 
tion from the music, for the good teacher 
is one who professionally “lives for his 
art.” Praise or criticism is keenly felt. 
Music teachers have much in common 
with athletic directors; they must produce. 


Curriculum and Administrative 
Policies 

Curricular provisions for music may 
vary from the specialized school designed 
especially for students of music and art 
to the basic program school ‘in which 
music is almost entirely omitted. In the 
curriculum arrangement, there should be 
a music program beginning in the kinder- 
garten and continuing through the 12 
grades, organized in a logical, sequential 
progression in the same manner mathe- 
matics and other subjects are organized. 

In the junior high school there should 
be provisions for required and elective 
courses; in the senior high school those 
elective courses that may be organized 
profitably should exist. Without adequate 
and ample vehicle there can be no truly 
educational program in music, and any 
high school program, regardless of its ap- 
parent quality, is unworthy educationally 
unless it is founded upon and is an out- 
growth and extension of the elementary 
school course of study in music. 

But having a good teacher and a good 
curriculum will not, per se, insure a de- 
sirable music program; administrative 
factors enter quite forcefully into the 
situation. To begin with, the superintend- 
ent stands as the executive between the 
school and the community. Ultimately, the 
conditions for teaching music in the school 
depend upon his interpretation of what 
music, ideally considered, can contribute 
to the individual, the school, and the com- 
munity, and just what modification of the 
ideal program must be made because of 
local conditions, such as the demands or 
wishes of the community, the budget, the 
amount of time that can be allotted to 
the music program, and, of course, the 
quality and capability of the music teacher 
himself. Nearly all, if not all, of the fac- 
tors named depend upon the quality and 
capability of the music teacher, because in 
so far as the music teacher is able to 
demonstrate the value of music, its status 
and all the other factors are changeable if 
the superintendent wishes it to be. 

Frequently the conception of the super- 
intendent regarding music is based upon 
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tradition and casual observation. Since 
the beginning of this century there has 
been a decided tendency to revaluate the 
various means of educating boys and girls 
and curriculum revision has become fre- 
quent. Too often the new place assigned 
to music has come as a result of vague 
impressions obtained by the superintendent 
from general social conditions rather than 
from careful study stimulated and directed 
by those who ought best to know, namely, 
the music educators. Most generally new 
time allotments and new arrangements for 
music have been made because the super- 
intendent based these changes on a general 
educational principle rather than on a 
knowledge of the peculiar possibilities of 
music instruction. 

In the administration of music, the 
principal is of no less importance than the 
superintendent. He is indeed a pivotal 
person in the school for he greatly in- 
fluences the school spirit and the students’ 
attitude toward the various subjects, espe- 
cially the electives. Since he makes the 
hour and room schedule for all classes, and 
since it is difficult to satisfactorily arrange 
all of a program, the principal must be a 
booster of music. Without such help, the 
scheduling of the mixed memberships of 
musical classes and organizations becomes 
apparently unsolvable. The principal also 
determines the number and content of as- 
semblies, the special programs, and the 
extracurricular activities. It is remotely 
possible to have a good music program with 
an uninterested principal, but a much 
pleasanter, easier, and more effective music 
program exists when he assists and co- 
operates. 


A Final List of Don’ts 

Unquestionably the retention of music 
teachers is, in some ways at least, depend- 
ent upon the attitude of the administrators. 
Some of the commoner errors and the music 
teachers’ opinions regarding them are 
enumerated here for the administrator’s 
delectation: 

1. Never say you are enthusiastic about 
music but proclaim that you know nothing 
about it; such support is built on shifting 
sand and the music teacher knows it. 

2. Do not express sympathy with the 
music department but do nothing to im- 
prove conditions; such support is unsound 
timber. 

3. Never consider the chorus or apprecia- 
tion class a catchall for students whose 
programs cannot be filled otherwise, this 
frequently makes it impossible for even 
the serious student to get all he is entitled 
to. 

4. Do not applaud music because it 
makes such a significant social or gang 
appeal: music classes, the chorus, the 
assembly, the band, the appreciation class 
are and must be more than glorified “pep” 
meetings. 

5. Never approve of musical activities 
just because they may pay their own way 
by admissions to the operetta or the concert 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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Providing for the Economic Independence 
of Retired Teachers 


John Guy Fowlkes’ 


It is assumed that this discussion is 
concerned with only public school teachers. 
It is further assumed that a retired teacher 
is one who has reached an age at which 
retirement from active service is required. 
Economic independence is interpreted as 
having an income sufficient to provide a 
mode of living in keeping with the tastes 
and habits of the economic class to which 
the teacher belongs. 

It should first be recognized that pro- 
viding for the economic independence of 
retired teachers is only a single aspect of 
the whole matter of social security as 
specified in the Social Security Act. Re- 
sponsibility for the economic independence 
of retired teachers seems to be a threefold 
one; namely, a national, state, and indi 
vidual matter. In situations where there 
is no satisfactory state retirement sys- 
tem, individual cities of sufficient size and 
financial ability may well develop their 
own independent teachers’ retirement sys- 
tems. However, individual city teachers’ 
retirement systems seem justified only 
where satisfactory state systems do not 
exist, and when a satisfactory state sys- 
tem is established, it should include all 
teachers within the state. The extent to 
which the nation should participate in the 
program should be somewhat dependent 
upon the degree of participation by the 
state. Although as a nation in 1935 
through the Social Security Act we recog- 
nized our mutual responsibility for social 
security in general, teachers were excluded 
from the groups to be recognized. 

It should be clearly understood that in- 
clusion of teachers in the Social Security 
Act would in no way interfere or remove 
the responsibility for social security among 
states and individuals. It would be neces- 
sary to establish an equitable and finan- 
cially sound plan of recognizing state pro- 
visions for economic independence of 
retired teachers in relation to the Social 
Security Act. However, this would be a 
relatively simple matter and should not be 
considered as a deterrent to the inclusion 
of teachers in the Social Security Act. 
Evidence that there is now existent a 
strong conviction that teachers should be 
included in the Social Security Act is 
available in the form of bills providing 
for such inclusion that were introduced in 
the 1940 session of Congress. It is to be 
hoped that these or similar measures will 
be passed, and professional educators 
would do well to render every effort to- 
ward their enactment. 

In the meantime, since, as has been pre- 
viously suggested, some provision for eco- 
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nomic independence of teachers by the 
national government in no way removes 
the obligation on states and individuals, 
it seems appropriate to direct attention in 
this discussion more particularly toward 
desirable action by states and individuals. 


Helping the Individual Teachers to 
Understand the Problem 


The basic action that seems to be most 
needed by all leaders among professional 
educators in relation to the problem is that 
of helping the individual teacher to realize 
that retirement from active service is just 
as essential as beginning active service. 
Retirement should be looked upon not 
with apprehension and fear but with 
genuinely pleasant anticipation. To grow 
old gracefully and to enjoy retirement de- 
mands not only economic independence 
but also the establishment of avocational 
and recreational habits which will cause 
retired teachers to have so much to do 
after retirement that there will be no feel- 
ing of being lost and no such question as, 
“How can I spend my time?” Administra- 
tors and supervisory officers can render a 
tremendously valuable service by encour- 
aging and, indeed, providing opportunity 
for the development of a mental state or 
psychological condition among. teachers 
toward the end just suggested. 

Every individual, and especially teach- 
ers, should realize when young that the 
time will come when he no longer can 
engage in active professional service and 
enjoy the corresponding financial remu- 
neration. Therefore it behooves every in- 
dividual in his youth to anticipate the 
age at which he will retire from active 
service, which for teachers seems to be be- 
tween 65 to 70, and while still young to 
scrutinize the extent to which his nation, 
his state, and himself have taken steps to 
provide for his postservice life. It seems 
essential to say that it is assumed that 
monetary values will be kept stable 
enough in our country so that the eco- 
nomic independence of teachers can be 
provided. 


The Individual Program 


Despite the vagaries of life that we are 
facing, “saving for a rainy day” still 
seems to be a highly essential motto for 
a successful and balanced life. The ques- 
tion then arises as to what is the best way 
for a classroom teacher to assume his re- 
sponsibility to help himself. 

It is my growing conviction that the 
purchase of ordinary life insurance is the 
first step that should be taken by an indi- 
vidual in assuming the responsibility for 
providing for the protection of dependents 
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on the one hand, and for economic inde- 
pendence during retirement on the other. 
Not infrequently not only both under- 
graduate and graduate students, but work- 
ers in business concerns and classroom 
teachers raise the question as to whether 
they should buy life insurance or’ build up 
an investment program other than life 
insurance. The best answer I know is con- 
tained in the following analysis: 

Let it be assumed that there are two 
groups A and B of a thousand men 21 
years of age. Let it be assumed that every 
man in Group A buys a $5000 ordinary 
life-insurance policy at the cost of approxi- 
mately $100. Let it be further assumed 
that each man in Group B has decided to 
buy a $100 bond every year and to use 
all interest in the purchase of bonds. Dur- 
ing the first year, eight people in each 
group will die. Let it also be assumed that 
the eight men who died who had pur- 
chased insurance bought it on July first 
and that the eight men who died among 
the bond purchasers bought the bonds on 
July first. The heirs of the eight men who 
bought insurance who died would have re- 
ceived $40,000. The heirs of the eight 
men who died who bought bonds, assum- 
ing the fantastic interest rate of 5 per cent, 
would have received $820. Eight men from 
each of these two groups would die the 
second year, and similarly, the third. 
Assuming a purchaser of bonds reinvested 
the interest received each year, it would 
be 32 years before the value of the bond 
buyer’s investment would be equal to the 
value of the insurance purchaser’s in case 
of death. A comparison between insurance 
as a means of protection and private in- 
vestment in most any direction would 
show the superiority of insurance so far 
as the person with a small income is 
concerned. 


Ordinary and Endowment Insurance 


Teachers would do well to scrutinize 
the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of endowment insurance and ordinary life 
insurance. Between the ages 21—25 approxi- 
mately $12,500 of ordinary life insurance 
can be purchased for approximately the 
same amount of money as a 20-year en- 
dowment policy of $5,000. After 20 years 
have elapsed, if the dividends from the 
ordinary life-insurance policy have been 
left to accumulate, the cash surrender 
value of the ordinary life-insurance policy 
of $12,500 will be approximately the same 
as the cash surrender value of the $5,000 
endowment policy. The cost of a $5,000 
ordinary life-insurance policy at 21 years 
of age is approximately $95; at 25, ap- 
proximately $103; at 30, approximately 
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$116; at 40, approximately $154; and at 
50, approximately $228. It seems clear 
from this analysis that teachers should be 
urged to buy ordinary life insurance and 
to buy it at the earliest age possible. 


Teacher Mortality 


Teachers should be somewhat familiar 
with mortality tables and the cost of an- 
nuities. The American Experience Tables 
have been used very widely for years in 
this country and still are the basis for 
much of our existing legislation governing 
the operation of life-insurance companies. 
It should be recognized that experience 
proves that the life expectancy of indi- 
viduals from middle-age on is markedly 
higher than shown by the American Ex- 
perience Tables. The Transactions of the 
Actuarial Society of America, Vol. 39, 
Part I, May, 1938, includes actuarial data 
commonly known as the Kinneke Table 
which teachers seem to approach more 
closely than those shown by the American 
Experience Tables. The life expectancy of 
a man 50 years of age on the basi of 
these two sources of information is om 
21 to 25 years; 55 years of age, 1’ 21 
vears; 60 years of age, 14 to 17 ye s; 65 
years of age, 11 to 14 years; 70 years of 
age, 8 to 11 years. The life expectancy of 
a woman 50 years of age is from 24 to 28 
years; 55 years of age, 20 to 24 years; 
60 years of age, 16 to 20 years; 65 years 
of age, 13 to 16 years; 70 years of age, 
10 to 13 years. 


Annuities 


Teachers should be familiar with the 
different possible programs of annuities. 
The three programs of annuities which 
seem to fit the needs of most professional 
educators best are the life annuity, the 
guaranteed payment plan, and the joint 
annuity plan. 

A life annuity, as the term implies, 
guarantees a certain income to an indi- 
vidual as long as he lives. However, under 
the life-payment plan all payments cease 
at death and nothing is left to the de- 
ceased’s dependents or heirs. 

Under the guaranteed payment plan a 
given monthly income is guaranteed for a 
fixed number of months such as 120 or 
180, and if the purchaser of the annuity 
dies before the specified number of months 
has elapsed, the regular payments are made 
to the deceased’s dependents or heirs. 
However, under the guaranteed payment 
plan, if the annuitant lives for a longer 
period of time than covered by the guaran- 
teed payments, he still receives annuities 
as long as he lives. 

The joint annuity plan, as the name 
implies, is an annuity taken on two or 
more people. This form of annuity seems 
particularly acceptable in cases where a 
husband is considerably older than the 
wife. 

The amount of annuities which can be 
purchased for a given sum under the 
guaranteed payment plan are slightly 
smaller than is the case under the life- 
annuity plan. However, the guaranteed 
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payment plan has been found to meet the 
needs of professional educators having de- 
pendents somewhat more satisfactorily 
than the life-annui.y program. Assuming 
that the annuities are paid for with a 
single lump sum payment, at the age of 
65 a monthly annuity of $100 on the 
annuity for life basis would require ap- 
proximately $15,000, while the annuity 
under the same plan for a woman of the 
same age is $17,000. At the age of 70 
years, $100 a month annuity under the 
life-annvity program would require $12,000 
for a man and $15,000 for a woman. Un- 
der a guaranteed payment arrangement 
with 120 payments guaranteed at 65 years 
of age, a $100 a month annuity would 
require $16,450 for a man and $18,570 
for a woman. At the age of seventy a 
$100 a month annuity under the guaran- 
teed payment arrangement would require 
$14,610 for a man and $16,450 for a 
woman. 

Such are some of the facts that admin- 
istrators would do well to make sure are 
made available to, and considered by, 
teaching staffs. 


Some Characteristics of a Good State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund? 


Inasmuch as only a few states have any- 
thing approaching a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the teachers’ retirement fund, it 
seems desirable to consider some of the 
essential requirements for such a fund. In 
promoting and preserving a state system 
of teacher retirement, care should be taken 
to make clear that the fundamental reason 
for a sound teachers’ retirement system is 
its influence upon teachers and teaching. 
If teachers can feel reasonably sure that 
they will not be “kicked out on the com- 
munity” when their time for retirement 
comes, the difference in their attitude and 
what it would be under different condi- 
tions is hard to estimate. From this point 
of view it can be seen, therefore, that a 
sound system of teacher retirement is 
basically an educational matter. 


1. A teachers’ retirement fund must be 
adequate, that is, provision should be made 
so that the teachers may be reasonably sure 
that they are to be taken care of by the state 
to a reasonable degree in keeping with the 
economic class of which they are a member. 

2. It should be comprehensive, that is, 
membership in the state retirement system 
should be compulsory for all teachers from 
the age of 21 and during the entire teach- 
ing career. 

3. It should be a system of savings re- 
quired of individuals by the state together 
with certain contributions bv the state. 

4. State participation in providing for 
the economic independence of retired teachers 
should not be made in the form of a pension. 

5. The system should be so organized that 
it is one of individual accounts, and guaranteed 
specific retirement allowances before retire- 
ment should not be promised. 

6. In a sound retirement system the retire- 
ment allowances of a teacher should be deter- 


?This section of this paper is based largely upon a 
“Report of a Special Committee on the Status of the 
Wisconsin State Retirement System,” State Annuity and 
Investment Board, Oct. 15, 1940 
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mined entirely by annuities which deposits 
that have been made by the _ individual 
teacher and the state together with accumu- 
lated interest will buy. In a good teachers’ 
retirement system the state should deposit 
relatively larger sums of money for the lower 
salaried people than for the higher salaried 
teachers. This is a practical observance of the 
principle that the state obligation is greater 
where the individual financial ability of the 
teacher is relatively lower. 

7. There should be a definite and enforced 
retirement age fixed possibly from 65 to 70 
years of age. It should be recognized that it 
is extremely difticult to establish a state system 
of teachers’ retirement which will operate 
satisfactorily at the age 65 under existing low 
interest rates. It also seems probable that 
interest rates will remain low for some time 
to come. 

8. Retired teachers should be required to 
utilize the total amount credited to them, that 
is, both their own and the state deposits along 
with accumulated interest, for the purchase 
of annuities. 

9. Optional annuity plans should be 
possible in a good teachers’ retirement system. 
Certainly the life annuity program, the guar- 
anteed payment plan, and the joint annuity 
plan should be offered, and, possibly combina- 
tions of these and other plans. 

10. The ultimate success of a_ teachers’ 
retirement system depends upon the degree 
to which it is founded upon an actuarial basis 
and necessary payments by both individuals 
and the state are made and administered. 

11. It is essential that the administrative 
control and administration of a_ teachers’ 
retirement fund be centered in a nonpolitical 
board and qualified executive appointed by 
the board. The composition of the admin- 
istrative board of a teacher retirement fund 
should provide for representation of the teach- 
ing profession, the legal profession, and, if 
possible, an actuary. 

12. Definite and strict requirements for 
periodic auditing of the funds by a certified 
public accountant of a reputable standing 
should be made. Such auditing should be done 
by a commercial firm rather than by any state 
auditing agency. 

13. Provision should be made for periodic 
actuarial review. 

14. Annual statements of individual teacher 
accounts should be issued upon request. 

15. Complete and easily comprehended 
annual reports should be made of the fund, 
indicating total payments made by individual 
teachers, total payments made by the state. 
investment practices, and the financial position 
of the fund. 


In the last analysis, the safety of a 
teachers’ retirement fund is the record of 
its excellence. Complete safety cannot be 
guaranteed. The safety of a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund is dependent upon the as- 
tuteness and integrity with which the fund 
is administered. Attention is called to the 
fact that the proposed organization for 
the administration of a teachers’ retire- 
ment system fund calls for professional 
service and desirable checks and balances. 
These are the only structural means of 
guaranteeing integrity. 

Principles such as these might well be 
applied as criteria in the evaluation of 
existing teachers’ retirement systems as 
well as guides in the establishment of new 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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. And the next day Donald ran as he 
hobbled to the gymnasium, and smiled as he 
eagerly begged: ‘“Teacher, could I have a ball? 
I want to play with the gang.” He got the 
ball and he did join the others on the 
playground. 

That shouting smile and that active swagger 
made vou almost forget that Donald had a 
congenital dislocation of one hip and that only 
yesterday he returned from one of his regular 
internments at the State Hospital. He was 
back in Green Bay now and enrolled in the 
Orthopedic School. 

They say I shouldn't feel sorry for Donald, 
at least not in his presence. Furthermore, they 
say he has excellent physical and mental com- 
pensation and that eventually his handicap 
will be Meanwhile, Donald em- 
braces the full curriculum from reading to 
running and, aside from his special treatments, 
he lives a normal school day. 

Not many past, Donald’s leg 
would have rendered necessary a choice be- 
tween hospital confinement or a definite sacri- 
fice in guided education. No doubt, you are 
familiar with that time when all those 
“special cases” were methodically segregated 
from the average, or carelessly tossed into the 
flock, with a variable loss in either faculty or 
facility 

But Donald is back in Green Bay . . . and 
Green Bay, with its 46,000 people, is an aver- 
age American city. Its public school system 
includes four secondary and 13 elementary 
schools, housing an enrollment of over 6700 
pupils. Yes, and like every other city, it has 
its normal children and those who are 
handicapped. 

Green Bay boards of education have always 
sought to give the normal boys and girls a 
better than average education. At the same 
time they have activated concern and care 
about those children who physically or men- 
tally deviate from the norm. This latter re- 
gard resolved itself in the creation of “Special 
Departments.” Herein, the all-inclusive con- 
ception of health has been adopted with its 
variety of healthful experiences, its appraisal, 
preventive and remedial procedures, and its 
guidance and growth techniques. The organ- 
ization gives handicapped children a tempor- 
ary or partial access to one or several of the 
contributing units. 

It appears unnecessary to enumerate the 
many objectives underlying “Special Depart- 
ments.” True, these objectives have changed 
in some degree and they have experienced an 
alteration of stress and emphasis, but, by and 
large, the directed action has remained con- 
stant. Generally speaking, the bulk of effort 
has been exerted toward individual correction 
of variance, elimination of handicaps or ad- 
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The children in Nutrition Centers enjoy a hot, noon meal. All menus are furnished 
by the University Home Economics Department. 


justment in the light of those handicaps, and 
the development of self-direction. 

The primary problem is one of organization 
and function or, by way of question — What 
is a workable plan which satisfies the objec- 
tives and produces the results? Green Bay's 
public schools have found a way, effective and 
practical, to conduct its Special Departments, 
i.e., Nutrition Centers, the Orthopedic School, 
Corrective Speech, the School for the Deaf 
1 Sight-Saving Class and a Class for the 
Mentally Retarded. In brief, these are the 
procedures and results to date 


Nutrition Centers 
The Nutrition Centers, of which there are 
three, are in specific locations so as to con- 
veniently accommodate boys and girls from 
the entire city. All of the 79 children now en- 
rolled give evidence of underweight, nervous- 
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ness, heart ailment, or TB contact, and they 
have been admitted to one of the centers by 
recommendation of the city physician. The 
chart below indicates the present percentage 
of total enrollment for each incapacity. 

A matron, assigned to each Nutrition Center 
on a part-time basis, has the daily responsibil- 
ity of preparing the hot, noon meal, serving 
the milk, and supervising the rest periods. All 
menus utilized are those furnished by the 
University Home-Economics Department. 
The per capita cost of operation is about 11 
cents per day for food and 12% cents per day 
for matron. Each child is given adequate rest 
on a suitable cot under supervision of the 
matron rather than a full-time teacher. Every 
two weeks a school nurse makes a thorough 
check on the boys and girls enrolled. 

This entire plan is an outgrowth of previous 
trials, and, without reservation, it has proved 
to be more efficient and less expensive. Segre- 
gation is limited. Aside from the time while 
eating and resting, these children are taught in 
the regular classrooms with children of their 
own ages. Furthermore, the records indicate 
that they are better taught in academic sub- 
jects and there is reason to believe that they 
are better adjusted socially since they are not 
encouraged to accept themselves as invalids. 
All of the teachers, as well as the school 
nurses, are constant observers and exert in- 
fluence for better health of the children and 
parent education. 

Other factors being equal, gain in weight 











A matron assigned to each Nutrition 
Center has as a responsibility the super- 
vision of rest periods. 


is an objective criterion for judging the rela- 
tive value of the program. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the following table of 
gain during the first semester of this school 
year: 

16 gain of from 3 to 4% lb 

23 gain of from 1% to 2% bb. 

12 gain of from % to 1 lb. 


2 neither gain nor loss 
8 just enrolled; too early to report 


The Orthopedic School 

Green Bay’s Orthopedic School is a district 
center for the treatment of physical disabili- 
ties. The records show that there have been 
boys and girls admitted from seven different 
counties. In fact, this particular school serves 
a greater part of northeastern Wisconsin and 
functions in association with the State Ortho- 
pedic Hospital and the State Department of 
Public Instruction, as an integral part of the 
state program. Naturally enough, the enroll- 
ment fluctuates in the number of children and 
in cities and towns represented. The most 
recent accounting shows a total of 29 full- 
time (academic school) cases. 

Each child admitted is under the close and 
combined supervision of physiotherapists and 
classroom teachers, making it possible for 
graded academic instruction along with specific 
physical care. The children in this department 


ig % 





A special school bus operated on schedule 

carries children to and from the Ortho- 

pedic School. The matron and the bus 
driver assist the crippled children. 
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experience influences of the entire curriculum 
with such allied devices as the gymnasium 
and playground, the library, the motion- 
picture project, and the Boy Scout program. 
They are taught individually or in small 
groups, and their general school life tends to 
move in happy surroundings, suggesting an 
optimistic atmosphere of hopefulness. 

The primary intent of the Orthopedic 
School is correction of physical deviation. 
For each particular handicap there is a spe- 
cialized system of treatment, designed through 
medical consultation, periodic examination, 
orthopedics, physiotherapy, hydrotherapy, 
rest, and exercise. Consequently, the various 
pieces of apparatus and equipment (braces, 
sun lamps, massage tables, pulleys and lad- 
ders, corrective furniture, hydro tubs, etc.) 
are unique in their adaptation to individual 
crippling defects. 

Diet is important. Every noon each child 
partakes of a hot, balanced meal prepared by 
the cook and her assistant. Here again, as in 
the case of the Nutrition Centers, the menus 
are those suggested by the Home-Economics 
Department of the University of Wisconsin. 
As further nourishment, these children receive 
milk or orange juice in the midmorning. 

Heretofore, facilitation of movement about 
the department and provision for means of 
transportation were definite problems. A solu- 
tion to the first was effected by the employ- 
ment of a matron designated to assist the 
children about the various rooms and on and 
off the bus. The second was eliminated by the 
utilization of a special school bus which oper- 
ates on a regular schedule, taking those chil- 
dren living in the city, to and from the center. 

In addition to the 29 children regularly en- 
rolled, other boys and girls, ranging in age 
from infancy through high school, come to 
the Orthopedic School for special treatment, 
but otherwise attend their own particular 
schools. There are 54 such cases which, added 
to the regular registration, tallies a total of 
83 handicapped children receiving treatment 
and assistance. All of these cases are admitted 
to the department upon the recommendation 
of a physician. 

The cost to operate the Orthopedic School, 
above per capita cost for normal children, in 
registration, is paid by state and federal agen- 
cies. This amounts to approximately $11,500 
annually. 

There is little reason to challenge the values 
of an orthopedic program when one is familiar 
with case histories of the many children who 
receive treatment. Typical is the 61-year-old 
boy who, in April, 1936, became seriously ill. 
His ailment was diagnosed as infantile paral- 
ysis and he was sent immediately to the Wis- 
consin Orthopedic Hospital. At that time he 
had muscle weakness in all four extremities 
and trunk. He was discharged to the Green 
Bay Orthopedic School in November, 1936, 
wearing two long leg braces, a corrective 
corset, and crutches. Muscle training was pre- 
scribed. In February, 1937, he was able to 
discard the leg braces; in June, 1937, he 
walked without the use of crutches; in Sep- 
tember, 1938, he discarded the corset; and, 
in June, 1939, he was discharged from the 
hospital and the Orthopedic School. The 
clinical findings were satisfactory and this boy 
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Hydrotherapy is important in the treat- 

ment of infantile paralysis cases. This 

boy is receiving special under-water 
exercise in a Hubbard Tank. 


was able to return home and continue educa- 
tion at his own school. 


Corrective Speech 

Practically all of the important scientific 
research in the correction of speech defects 
has been done in the past 20 years. Hence, it 
is significant that a program of community 
education and in-service training be initiated 
as a supplement to the actual clinical tech- 
niques. With this as a guide, the Corrective 
Speech Department has formulated a plan to 
meet the following objectives: 


1. To establish habits of good speech 

2. To eliminate minor clinic cases in the first 
four elementary grades through classwork in 
Better Speech 

3. To acquaint parents with the incidence 
and cause of speech defects, as well as the 
methods of correction 

4. To recommend specific training for the 
preschool child who has a speech defect 

5. To emphasize good personal speech habits 
for all teachers 

6. To help train teachers in the detection and 
correction of speech disabilities 

7. To drill on all the sounds in English 

8. To co-ordinate motor activity and sounds 
of speech as much as possible 

9. To work for distinct utterance through the 
medium of individual speaking and_ choral 
reading 

10. To make speech activities a pleasure for 
the child 

11. To correlate speech training with other 
school subjects wherever possible 

12. To make the child speech conscious 


This program provides effective ways and 
means for the projection of all these objec- 
tives. Corrective speech teachers go into the 
primary grades on schedule and, in short, 
well-directed instructional periods, train all 
children in preventive measures. These in- 
clude proper breathing, vocal relaxation, 
phonetics, and enunciation. Furthermore, de- 
fective cases (clinical or pathological) receive 
additional attention with daily follow-up 
training from the regular classroom teacher. 
Each teacher is instructed in better speech 
habits and the promotional methods involved. 
The treatment of individual cases is not re- 
stricted to primary classes, but is extended 
into intermediate, junior and senior high 
school grades. 

Special emphasis is placed upon work with 
mothers of preschool children. Speech teach- 
ers make hcme calls on appointment, diag- 
nose a child’s speech defects, and outline a 
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program for the parents. This necessitates 
careful study of environment in relation to 
the physical and emotional status of each 
child. Repeated visits are made until there is 
evidence of improvement or correction. 
Further development of this approach in- 
cludes discussions with parent groups con- 
cerning the home’s part in a speech program 
and the techniques for treating various 
difficulties. 

Instruction in lip reading is another phase 
of corrective speech. Children assigned to this 
training are selected on the basis of consecu- 
tive audiometer tests. This department pos- 
sesses its own apparatus and examinations are 
given at frequent intervals. It has been found 
that correct seating and elastic organization 
do much to eliminate the overemphasis on lip 
reading. However, when this special service is 
essential, every effort is made toward meet- 
ing the child’s needs. 

This new program reflects a definite shift 
of emphasis. Heretofore, the activities were 
primarily remedial, whereas the tendency now 
is to place a proportionate stress upon preven- 
tive measures. There is every indication that 
parents and teachers accept this procedure as 
a progressive step toward improved speech 
and better education. 


School for the Deaf 


Special attention to handicapped children 
may suggest that this is a completely new 
experience in Green Bay’s educational system. 
However, such a conclusion must be readily 
dismissed when the records are exposed to 
historical analysis. 

The Green Bay Day School for the Deaf 
was established in 1897, and is now in its 44th 
vear of operation. In early existence, it was 
treated perhaps as an experiment, but its 
dedication to purpose has long since made it a 
fundamental part of the school organization 
Its continuous, progressive development is 
based on the sincere thesis of academic in- 
struction and social adjustment for children 
with defective hearing. True, there have been 
numerous incidental, yes, and even major 
changes in equipment, pupil classification, and 
teaching technique, but the object of the 
school has remained essentially the same 

The Department for the Deaf (and hard of 
hearing) is, 


for positive reasons, a school 


within a school. Actually, it occupies a por- 
tion of one of the larger elementary build- 
ings, but functions under the direction of its 
own principal and a separate corps of teach- 
ers. This plan allows specificity of the purpose 
Oo move within the scope of general school 





Each pupil in the School for the Deaf is 
given an audiometer test which offers a 
scientific diagnosis of residual hearing. 
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Special cases receive additional follow-up training in Corrective Speech. Very often 
the children are given an opportunity to visualize their vocal expression in a mirror. 


environment. The 
defects 


children with auditory 
receive particular training in their 
special rooms, and also join many of the 
regular classes in general curriculum activities. 
It is obvious that this cooperative association 
and continuous contact with the normal 
school situation encourage many beneficial, 
socializing effects. 

The Day School for the Deaf serves six 
Wisconsin counties. There are, according to 
the most recent report, 44 children in attend- 
ance; the youngest is 4 and the oldest is 21. 
Of the total enrollment, 26 are full-time, 
severely handicapped children; the other 18 
have a partial hearing loss and are classified 
as lip readers 

Sixteen, or more than 60 per cent, of the 
full-time pupils are legally nonresidents. How- 
ever, during the school year they live in local 
foster homes approved by the State Child 
Welfare Department. Provision is made for 
bus or taxi transportation, and those children 
who are unable to go home for lunch are 
served a hot, noon meal. This entire procedure 
avoids complications; it is efficient and prac- 
tical, and is devised to further embody the 
objectives of the school. 

Teachers in the School for the Deaf are 
qualified by their professional training. In ad- 
dition to the regular subjects, they stress in- 
struction in lip reading, language develop- 
ment, speech, and acoustics. The handicaps 
in this department are grouped primarily on 
the basis of hearing loss. Every pupil is given 
an audiometer test which offers a scientific 
The audiogram 
indicates whether the child has progressive 
conductive, or what 
amount of hearing he has for each tone in the 
entire range. In this connection 
phasis is placed upon acoustics 


diagnosis of residual hearing 


nerve deafness, and 


spec ial em- 
Each group 
utilizes its own multiple hearing aid which 


tends toward: (1) increased hearing vocab- 


+ 


ulary, (2) better and more fluent speech, (3) 


development of rhythmic sense, (4) enjoy- 


ment and satisfaction of normal life activi- 
ties, (5) ease for the teacher in reaching the 
group, and (6) greater educational accelera- 
tion and more natural expression. 

A complete statement of operating expendi- 
tures for the past school year disclosed a cost 
of approximately $9,600 for this special de- 
partment. However, substantial refunds, de- 
rived from state aid and tuition collection, 
reduced the expense to the board of educa- 
tion to about $1,000. The important factor, 
nevertheless, is in the evidence that the 
School for the Deaf (and hard of hearing) 
pays dividends in academic and 
social alignment to those children with audi- 
tory defects 


essential 


Sight-Saving Classes 

In the field of education there exists the 
theory that instruction, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be made to fit the child. Perhaps 
the most pronounced application of this prin- 
ciple is reflected in the teaching of handi- 
capped children, and particularly so, in the 
administration of sight-saving classes. 

The puropse of sight conservation in the 
schools is to make possible an education for 





Each group in the School for the Deaf 
uses its own multiple hearing aid for 
academic instruction. 
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Each child in Sight-Saving learns to do regular class work 
on special, 18-point, bulletin typewriters. 


children who are not blind, but who, because 
of serious eye difficulties, cannot profitably 
carry on their school activities under normal 
conditions. It strives to save the residue of 
vision and, at the same time, enable the child 
to mantain educational pace with boys and 
girls his own age. 

Accordingly, the Green Bay Sight-Saving 
Class serves those children whose vision is 
such that they cannot follow the customary 
school procedure. It provides adjustments for 
those who are suffering from a progressive eye 
disease, and who, otherwise, would risk com 


plete loss of vision by attending regular 
classes. 

The 10 children enrolled in sight saving 
range in age from 7 to 16 inclusive. Their 


special room contains numerous features 
fundamental to the handicaps, but different 
from the equipment of a standard schoolroom 
First of all, there is a minimum of 30 foot- 
candles of light and particular attention has 
been given to the avoidance of glare from 
books, desk tops, blackboards, and walls. The 
textbooks are printed in large type on un- 
glazed paper; the big geographical globes have 
a nonglare surface; the maps are in strong 
outline and without detail; and, the desks 
have a tilted, adjustable top. The crayons 
are large; the typewriters have bulletin type; 
the chalk is yellow and one inch in diameter: 
and the pencils have soft, thick leads. More- 
over, lined and unglazed manila paper is gen- 
erally used for writing 

The sight-saving program is conducted on a 
cooperative plan. These handicapped children 
attend the regular graded classes for certain 
periods of instruction with the understanding, 
however, that they do not participate in any 
activity requiring concentrated use of their 
eyes. They take part in music, physical edu- 
cation, and oral recitation in social science, 
English, and spelling, returning to their own 
rooms for the reading and written work. 

Sight conservation, nevertheless 
essentially through individual instruction by 
a specially trained teacher. Each child receives 


functions 


type books. 


Children in the Sight-Saving Class read from 24-point, clear- 
Furthermore, the tilt-top, adjustable desks are 


set to suit the eyes of the child. 


adapted instruction in 


hygiene 


typing, writing, eye 


and some arithmetic. The basic req- 
uisites of book study are given, but no at- 
tempt is made to develop an intense desire 
for reading which could never be safely prac- 
ticed in later This entire program 
stresses adjustment to the limitations in vision 
and particular attention to further care of the 


eyes outside of school 


years 


Green Bay’s Sight-Saving Class admits chil 
dren, recommended by a physician, from the 
entire city and surrounding districts. Trans- 
portation is not a problem, since in each case 
the child is either brought to school by the 
parents, has direct bus service or lives within 
walking distance. Furthermore, all of 
these boys and girls remain at school during 
the noon hour and receive a hot meal in the 


Nutrition Center 


safe 





Children in the Development Depart- 

ment receive basic academic instruction, 

plus training in manual projects under 
the direction of special teachers. 


For the most part, state funds finance the 
school program of sight-conservation, and in 
a sense the present investment means ‘future 
economies. First, where the vision is saved 
the state is not obligated to provide for the 
individual. Second, the program guides these 
people in selecting vocations which tend to 
make them self-supporting. 


Mentally Retarded 


When a community inherits the responsibil- 
ity of universal education the core of effort 
must, for numerical directed 
toward a¥erage mentality. Green Bay’s public 
schools have charted an approach which ac- 
cents the greatest distribution, and also con- 
siders the inferior as well as the 
child 

A special department has been created to 
accommodate those children who are handi- 
capped mentally. These are the boys and girls 
who are slow in learning; they are less able to 
generalize; they substitute imagination and 
memory for reasoning and judgment; they 
cannot deal with abstract ideas; and they 
need a variety of concrete experiences 

The aims of education for mentally retarded 
children conform in theory with the purposes 
of general education. They acknowledge, how- 
ever, the limitations and stress those recep- 
tive channels which might guide these children 
into becoming self-supporting, law-abiding 
Occupational status findings indicate 
that. in the main, this group will even- 
tually file its membership in the ranks of un- 
skilled labor. It is, therefore, fitting that the 
mentally handicapped children be sufficiently 
founded in health, endurance, strength, and 
motor co-ordination, which are the predomi- 
nant requisites of nonprofessional enterprise 
Their curriculum embraces only the basic 
academic needs, combined with an emphasis 
on group-muscle training and accepted social 
behavior 


reasons, be 


superior 


citizens 


The traditional school encouraged mass in- 
struction wherein all children (slow, average 


(Concluded on page 69 
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General Exterior View, Mark Keppel Senior High School, Alhambra, California. — Marston 





& Maybury, Architects, Pasadena, California. 


The Mark Keppel High School 
Alhambra, California 


Crowding 4000 students into a high school 
plant with a normal capacity for 2500 doesn't 
seem advisable, or even possible, but necessity 
made it mandatory in the high school at Al 
hambra, Calif. For several years it was done 
through ingenious methods of staggering class 
periods, overcrowding classes, and increasing 
the teacher load until the bounds of possibili- 
ties had been taxed to the limit. The residents 
of the community were aware of the over- 
crowded conditions and they certainly did not 
approve of them any more than did the school 
administration and the school board, but the 
problem which seemed for many years un 
solvable was, “If a second high school is to be 
built, where will the plant be located.’ There 
was considerable disagreement among the 
people from the various sections as to the 
location of the building site. Thus, the chief 
problem of the school administration for sev- 
housing, instead of the con- 
tinued developing of progressive educational 


eral years was 


processes as normally would be the case. 
administration 
approached the problem by inviting each of 
the communities to appoint members to a 
“High School Relief Survey.” Leading citizens 
of the communities were appointed and re- 
sponded wholeheartedly in the giving of their 
time to the work of this The 
school administration, research 
department, 
every type of 


Two years ago, the school 


committee 
through its 
furnished the 
information regarding the dis 


committee with 


Secretary of the Beard of 


chools, Alhambra, Ca 


Education, Alhambra ¢ 


George L. Yelland’ 


tribution of school population, spot maps of 
student residences, various types of possible 
administrative setups, costs of each of these 
variations and many other types of informa- 
tion requested by the members of the 
committee 
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The objective of the committee was to 
make a recommendation to the community as 
to the type of relief advisable, as well as the 
general location of a possible new school 
plant. These meetings held over a 
period of several months and finally resulted 


were 
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Library of the Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra, California. 
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in a recommendation which was almost un- 
animously approved by the committee. Tenta- 
tive plans and estimates were made. The bond 
issue was submitted to the people of the 
community with generous publicity as to how 
the proposition was to be developed, and who 
was to develop it. The chief technique of 
the campaign was to disseminate information 
through many channels so that as many indi- 
viduals as possible in the district might be 
aware of the true picture and facts of the 
problem. The result was that the bond issue 
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carried by better than five to one majority 
The new school site was selected almost at a 
point where all four of the communities in 
the school district adjoined 

The amount of the bond issue voted by 
the district was $800,000, but in the mean- 
time, the population and school enrollment 
kept on increasing, until it was seen that if 
no more than this sum were spent for a high 
school plant, the new building would barely 
take care of the relief, leaving no arrangement 
for future 
community 


increases in a_ fast-growing 
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Application was then made for a grant 
from the PWA which was given, and after 
more than a year’s work, the final touches on 
the new Mark Keppel High School were com- 
pleted, at a total cost of $1,300,000. It was 
made possible to spend this sum without sell- 
ing all of the bonds approved, due to the 
PWA grants. The high school was built so as 
to take care of even abnormal increases in 
the district for several years to come. 

The shape of the property selected as a 


building site lent itself to interesting and 
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economical 


grouping of the ground units 
Even the topography of the site contributed 
toward the efficiency of the layout, making it 
possible to use every square foot of the ground 
area. 

In planning the several units, one of the 
first considerations was to have them built of 
such material that the cost of maintenance 
over a period of years would be reduced to a 
minimum. This eliminated from the outset the 
use of paints or brush coatings on the exterior 
wall surface, which no matter how fine in 
quality would eventually fade and deteriorate 
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Mark Keppel Senior High School, Alhambra, California. 
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Mark Keppel Senior High School, Alhambra, California. — Marston & Maybury, Architects, Pasadena, California. 
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Auditorium of the Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra, California. The auditorium, with the rally court in the foreground, provides an 
idea of the typical architectural treatment of the building utilizing a combination of concrete and brick. The mural panels on the exterior 
wall are done in stainless steel and brightly colored enamels. 
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Main Entrance, Mark Keppel High School, Detail of the auditorium showing decorative mural panels 
Alhambra, California. in steel and enamels. 
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Typical shop conditions are provided in the 


metalworking department. 


necessitating their replacement every few 
years. In place of such a coating, it was de- 
cided to use an exterior coat of gunite plaster 
containing aggregates of crushed ceramic 
giving a warm, pleasing color that harmonizes 
with the brick wainscoting and trim used on 
the buildings. Thus an interesting new de- 


velopment has been applied in obtaining a 
permanent color for the exterior of the build- 
ings. Brick was used for the wainscoting and 
trim not only to introduce color, but because 
of its quality to resist the extreme wear and 
tear which a school building is subjected to 
Wherever brick is used it is purely a decora- 


A typical academic room in the Mark Keppel High School, 


Alhambra, California. 


tive and protective covering over the concrete 
framework 

Economy in construction was kept in mind 
by grouping the windows in such a way as to 
make _ possible the repetition of structural 
units or bays throughout the building. This 
created a strong frame with no filler walls 





The ideally lighted and ac oustically treated auditorium depends entirely for its beauty on its streamlining and its harmonious coloring. 
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which lowers to the minimum the possibility 
of expansion cracks appearing in the concrete 
wall surfaces. This system of construction has 
an inherent value in meeting stresses resulting 
from earthquake shock, thus obviating the 
providing additional stiffening 
meet this condition. This, 
together with the fact that the floors and ceil- 
ings are of reinforced concrete, results in the 
simplest and most economical system of con- 
struction, to meet the earthquake factor of 
1 10 g imposed by the Building Code of the 
State of California. 

In a structure as large as the Mark Keppel 
High School, it was necessary to give serious 
consideration to a plan that would reduce to 
a minimum the time interval required by class 
changes. This means a central location of the 
administration, auditorium, and library units, 
which was accomplished. Also it was impor- 
tant to isolate units in which work of a dis- 
turbing nature would be carried on. Conse- 
quently the art and music rooms were placed 
on the opposite side of the auditorium, far 
removed from the classrooms. The corridors 
connecting the various units and classrooms 
were designed with twice the normal amount 


necessity of 
members to 


of glass area between the classroom and cor- 
ridor, which increases the borrowed light from 
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the classrooms and provides large windows 
opening directly to the exterior at the ends 
of the corridors. This, together with the use 
of varied-colored wall surfaces in the differ- 
ent corridors and stairhalls, has produced an 
extremely interesting architectural treatment. 

The color scheme for the classrooms was 
worked out on the principle of polarized light, 
two colors being used in each classroom. The 
color scheme, which is varied, depends upon 
the exposure to the sun. In the classrooms, 
the wall surfaces faced directly by the pupils 
and teachers are suppressed in their reflective 
value, thus reducing eyestrain; the wall sur- 
faces to the right and left of the pupils have 
highly reflective value. 

A feature of the building is its main ap- 
proach, with a large “rally court,” from which 
entrances lead to the administration lobby, 
and to the auditorium foyer. This rally court 
which is surrounded on three sides, gives a 
sheltered gathering place or rendezvouz for 
the students, and in later years they will carry 
with them many happy memories of the 
pleasant associations built around the activi- 
ties in this rally court. 

An important feature of the decoration fac- 
ing this court and located above the entrance 
doors to the auditorium, is a large stainless- 


Economy, True and False, in 
School Buildings — Ill Warren S. Holmes’ 


writer has at- 
tempted to point out vital reasons why the 


In previous articles, the 
construction of school buildings of permanen- 
cy to withstand the weather and wear for a 
century or more, is both necessary and 
economical 

When such buildings are designed to satisfy 
aesthetic requirements and to provide ade- 
quate natural lighting and absolute safety in 
stairway exits from hazards of fire and panic, 
ind when flexible in plan and construction so 
that improvements and changes can be made 
as the progress of time dictates, no reasons 
exist why these buildings should not serve 
both economically and efficiently for such 
long periods 

While the permanency of the exteriors and 
structural elements of modern school con- 
struction is conceded, the considerations of 
wear and tear and 
changes to meet new requirements and mod-~ 
ernization 


replacements due to 


must also be met if buildings are 
Such 
items as finish floors, tack-board space, black 
boards, built-in cabinets and lockers, redecor- 
iting, and furniture are susceptible to change 
ind replacement from year to year and logic- 
illy come under the heading of maintenance 


to serve economically for long periods 


The best designs for school buildings today 
provide a system of accessible tunnels and 


chases for pipes and conduits to the extent 


Architect, Lansing. Mich 


that no steel piping is buried in the walls 


floor, or roof construction, or placed under- 


ground. Moreover, these chases and tunnels 


are carefully ventilated, which prevents de 





steel and enamel mural. Similar panels appear 
on the south front of the auditorium and are 
the result of collaboration between the artist 
and the architect. A nationally known mural 
painter was employed by the architects to de- 
sign and execute these panels, which depict 
symbolically the history of Southern Califor- 
nia. The execution of these panels in metal 
and enamel was made possible by a new de- 
velopment in the metalworkers’ craft, used 
for the first time on the exterior of a public 
school building. 

The auditorium has been planned along ex- 
tremely simple lines, but at the same time is 
very effective, due to the intelligent use of 
materials and a good color scheme. A modern 
type of lighting is used in the auditorium, an 
indirect system from light troughs located in 
the ceiling. This room was planned by an out- 
standing acoustical engineer, which resulted in 
its having the proper sound reverberation to 
give the most pleasing reception of 
and music to the listener. 


speech 


The school plant has been a source of civic 
pride and praise by people of the entire school 
district. 

Messrs. Marston & Maybury, of Pasadena, 
were the architects for the Mark Keppel High 
School 


terioration of equipment by rust and corro- 
sion, and adds years to the lasting qualities 


of this mechanical equipment. This provision 
lor pipe chases 


end tunnels means that all 





The widest utility has been sought in the plan, finish, and equipment of the 
Jos. W. Mauck School, Hillsdale, Michigan. 
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Second Floor Plan, Jos. W. Mauck School, Hillsdale, Michigan. 





First Floor Plan, Jos. W. Mauck School, Hillsdale, Michigan.— Warren S. 
Holmes Co., Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 





Basement Floor Plan, Jos. W. Mauck School, Hillsdale, Michigan. — Warren 8S. 
Holmes Co., Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 
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piping and other mechanical equipment, such 
as heating, plumbing, and electrical work, can 
be modified or replaced at will without in- 
jury to the finish work of the building. These 
precautions are, of course, also necessary pro- 
visions for flexibility. The toilets, stairways, 
air shafts, and other permanent features of 
the building are grouped in the plan, leaving 
the classroom areas free of such obstructions 
and without brick dividing walls. The dividing 
partitions are of light construction designed 
to be moved as required. 

Where these considerations are properly 
provided for, changes in room layouts and in 
the built-in features for instruction are made 
as desired, at costs which are negligible as 
compared to wrecking and rebuilding. Provi- 
sions for future additions are also contem- 
plated in the original plans. This is not merely 
theory, for these changes and replacements 
are being made year after year by school dis- 
stricts having the foresight to plan and build 
in this manner 

These provisions in school buildings do not 
increase the costs, but rather represent an im- 
portant phase of school-building specializa- 
tion. With these considerations fully devel- 
oped and in general use, school construction 
designed to be wrecked and rebuilt by. suc- 
ceeding generations must be deemed both un- 
necessary and grossly uneconomical. Those 
school districts which fail to provide for flex- 
ibility must, sooner or later, pay a big price, 
either in costly replacement or in handicapped 
education 

Economy in school buildings erected for 
long life manifestly demands modification of 
some fundamental concepts. Practically all 
new school construction is destined to have 
a long life. The quality of construction em- 
ployed will stand up for at least a century; 
destruction by fire is ruled out; the invest- 
ment is too large to justify wrecking and re- 
building. The first and most important con- 
sideration, therefore, becomes adaptation to 
use. It seems absurd to discuss economy in 
school buildings apart from use —I doubt if 
it can be done. That some school buildings 
ire far more useful than others, almost goes 
without saying. It is because so many new 
huildings are erected year after year, destined 
to have a very limited use compared with the 
need, thereby curtailing education in these 
buildings in the immediate future as well as 
in years to come, that the matter deserves 
special mention here 

Almost as if by magic, school authorities 
have suddenly come into general agreement 
that skilled hands contribute much to the 
making of better minds. Therefore, an impor- 
tant phase of schoolwork becomes the teach- 
ing of every pupil to do something useful. To 
the question propounded to Alonzo G. Grace, 
commissioner of education for the state of 
Connecticut, by Lyman Bryson on a radio 
program, The Peoples’ Platform, “What can 
the public schools do in the defense pro- 
gram?” Dr. Grace replied, “The first business 
of the schools is to produce youngsters phys- 
ically fit, and next, to supplement the aca- 
demic work now being provided with voca- 
tional training.” 

Previously, in all but a few schools, the 
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General Exterior, Jos. W. Mauck School, Hillsdale, Michigan. — Warren S. Holmes 


emphasis has not been placed on manual ac- 
tivities, but rather on bookwork, the study- 
ind-recite method with variations. No criti- 
cism or disparagement of this method is here 
intended — it has served well and will always 
continue to be an efficient procedure for ac- 
complishing certain results, and school build- 
ings are usually well adapted to it 

Some will deny the failure of the schools at 
this point, but we have the statement of the 
National Youth Commission “that 75 per cent 
of high school and college graduates are un 
fitted for work and many of these do not 
even know the kind of work they want to 
do.” How can it be otherwise when for a 
decade the schools have been frantically ask- 
ing for what their students should be prepared 
when there were no jobs? The schools are 
not to be legitimately criticized for failure to 
be sufficiently forehanded and foresighted to 
provide for what did not exist. Until now, 
the ability to do, as well as to know, has not 
been demanded of the school product and 
consequently, with but comparatively few 
exceptions, school buildings are poorly de 
signed and poorly equipped to provide train- 
ing for this manual side of education now 


deemed a necessary accompaniment of the 


academic 

Day after day and year after year, teach- 
ers propound the principles of a theoretical 
culture in school buildings that not only belie 
these very same principles in every detail of 
their design and construction, but deny the 
student the creative exercise of his physical 
abilities as well. It is imperative to add pro- 
vision for working with the hands in all the 
schools to the same extent that it is now 
provided for in the better schools that have 
made such transformations. It is equally im 
perative to add the necessary aesthetic values 
to make school buildings places where culture 
can be lived as well as taught. These are high- 


pitched notes in education, not to be neglected 
in its ensemble any more than the deep bass 
notes of practicality or the middle-range notes 
of booklore. 

These considerations apply equally to cur- 
riculums and buildings for there is no mis- 
staking the fact that buildings determine cur- 
riculums to the same extent, if not to a greater 
extent, than the curriculums determine build- 
ings. That schools are no better than their 
physical equipments of buildings and furnish- 
ings is a fact too well established to be longer 
ignored 





Co., Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 


Manifestly, school buildings that meet all 
these requirements are never cheap buildings 
in first costs, though they need not be ex- 
pensive buildings. 

An expensive building in first costs, how- 
ever, that meets these requirements is far 
more economical in the long run than any 
building, regardless of its cost, that does not 
meet them. The great extravagance in schools 
is not, as some think, costly school buildings 
and high-salaried instruction, but rather the 
wasted time of pupils and teachers because of 
inefficient operation 





The kindergarten is as attractive as a home nursery. 
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The kindergarten entrance of the Jos. W. Mauck School, Hillsdale, Michigan, 
is a irue beauty spot that makes children’s first contacts with school life a real joy. 


With school bonds selling at a premium with 
interest rates as low as 1% per cent on build 
ings designed to serve efficiently from 50 to 
100 years, it is manifestly poor economy to 
eliminate from school buildings those features 
maintenance and 


essential to use, low-cost 


aesthetic satisfaction, to save a small per- 
centage in the original costs 

The considerations of use, i.e adequate 
floor space to provide for a health and recrea- 
tive program, music, handiwork, and voca- 
tional study, will, of 


always remain paramount to economy 


training and course, 

Aesthetic considerations in school buildings 
are seldom coupled with economy, but they 
at once become closely associated with use 
when we determine that school buildings shall 
be permanent and serve many years. Good 


design becomes an essential element of 


with good planning for long-term 
school construction 


economy 
Good design is essen- 
tially the product of a trained imagination — 
lack of such imagination produces poor de- 
sign, the product of which is always common- 
place and often crude 

Public opinion is quick to denounce and de- 
valuate the crude and commonplace in public 
affairs, and schools and school buildings are 
no exception. Public taste for good architec- 
ture is developing rapidly in America and it 
becomes highly important that school build- 
ings possess the refinements in design to sym- 
bolize the American ideal of education. Build- 
ings that fail in this respect depreciate much 
too rapidly in the esteem of their constituents 
to be classed as economical. Other potent 
reasons exist for improving the aesthetic con- 
ditions in school buildings; much of the good 
in education comes from normal contacts - 
contacts with environments, with people, with 
situations. The environments provided by 
school properties vary from being positively 


negative or neutral to being positively educa- 


tive. School environments that normally pro- 
voke ambitions, and 
appreciations in children are cultural and edu- 
cative to a very high degree and should be 
the birthright of every school child in a coun- 
try whose ideal is democracy 


interests, enthusiasms 


The new art of today, which substitutes an 
emphasis on perfection of line, form, and 
color in the commonplace, useful things of 
life for the art of classic painting and sculp- 
ture of the past, possesses unlimited possibili- 
ties for education. It is the writer's belief 
that these considerations have assumed such 
importance in education as to deprive all 
school buildings of a just claim to true econ- 
omy except they possess high standards of 
aesthetic attainments. Failing to do this, these 
buildings will lose the reverence and respect 
of the supporters of education and become, in 
effect, millstones upon educational progress 

To summarize: school buildings are neces- 
sarily of permanent construction to serve for 
long periods, certainly not less than 50 years 
and in many instances, for a full century 

With this goal in mind, economy in school- 
building construction does not lie in eliminat- 
ing useful and desirable features to save a 
small percentage of the original costs; indeed 
this policy may be, and often is, inefficiency 
at its worst. True economy lies rather in, 
first, provision for flexibility - 
planning and construction for changes; sec- 
ond, in adaptation to use - 


-provision in 


in building in the 
conveniences for student and teacher use that 
will result in construction activities to exer- 
cise the physical skills now regarded as a nec- 
essary supplement to the usual book lessons: 
third and last, but not least, endowing school 
building design inside and out, with the meas- 
ure of intrinsic beauty necessary to make all 
rooms pleasant, attractive, interesting, sym- 
bolizing a high ideal for education to merit 


the respect and support of the community 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF 

HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

Fire extinguishers, to be instantly available for 
use at all times, must be properly recharged and 
inspected. The date of recharging should be 
noted on a tag provided for that purpose, along 
with the name, or initials, of the man doing the 
work 

Fire-insurance underwriters recommend that 
only recharging materials and replacement parts, 
furnished by the manufacturers of the extin 
guishers, be used in service work. Full instructions 
for recharging the various types of extinguishers 
are given on the labels and they should be fol 
lowed to the letter 

When the 2%-gal. units are recharged, all 
parts should be washed thoroughly in water and 
the water drained through the hese. The shell 
should be examined to make certain it is sound 
at the seams, for, after all, it is a pressure con 
tainer. The head gasket and hose should be exam 
ined for signs of deterioration, and the straine: 
should be cleaned 

When the cap is screwed back on the shell, the 
worker should make certain that at least fou 
threads are engaged. A small amount of vaseline 
may be placed in the threads to make the task 
easier and facilitate removal for the next 
recharging 

All chemical solutions should be mixed in clean 
containers and not in the shell of the extin- 
guisher, and the container should be carefully 
rinsed before being used for a new solution 

Only liquid obtained from the manufacturer 
should be used in the vaporizing liquid-type ex 
tinguisher. The use of commercial carbon tetra 
chloride, which may contain some water or chem 
ical impurities, is likely to damage the interior 
of the extinguisher; or, if used on live electrical 
equipment, may endanger the operator 


Directions for Inspecting and Recharging 
Extinguishers 

Seda-acid. Recharge annually If exposed to 
temperatures below 40 deg. F., place in suitably 
heated cabinets. Do not mix antifreeze crystals 
vith the solution 

Foam. Recharge annually. Antifreeze ingredi 
ents should not be added to the solution and, if 
exposed to temperatures below 40 deg., extin 
guishers of this type should be kept in suitably 
heated cabinets 

Vaporizing Liquid. Recharge after use and 
keep unit filled at all times. Test the action of 
the pump by discharging a portion of the liquid 
into a clean, dry container. The test liquid can 
be poured back through the filler opening. Guard 
against overfilling. No lubricants should be used 
on the piston of this type of extinguisher, nor 
should any water be placed in it 

Loaded Stream. Recharge after use; inspect 
annually to see if the container is filled and that 
the hose and gasket are in good condition. Weigh 
carbon dioxide cylinder and replace it if it has 
lost one half ounce. Extinguishers of this type 
may be exposed to temperatures as low as 40 
deg. below zero F 

Carbon Dioxide. Recharge after use; inspect 
annually to note if the seal is intact. Weigh the 
unit to make certain the weight is equal to that 
stamped on it. A loss of 10 per cent in weight 
indicates the need for recharging 

intifrecze, Pump Tank. Recharge after use; 
inspect annually to make certain it is filled to the 
filling mark. Test the pump action by operating 
the pump for several strokes, directing the stream 
back into the tank 

intifreeze, Other Types. Recharge after use; 
inspect annually to see if the container is filled 
and that the hose, gasket, etc., are in good con 
dition. If carbon dioxide is used for pressure, a 
loss of one half ounce in the weight of the cyl 
inder is cause for replacing it with a new one 


* 


Ihe only freedom that is thinkable today is 
disciplined freedom. In the individual as in the 
race, true freedom is always a conquest, never 
a gift.— William C. Bagley. 
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Ventilation Requirements of Public 
School Buildings in 1941 Albert J. Nesbitt’ 


Public school ventilation was once a subject of considerable con- 
troversy, quite regularly discussed whenever and wherever schoolmen 
Differences of opinion, however, were by no means confined to 
schoolmen for engineers and medical men, as well as others. found it 
difficult to agree upon uniform ventilation requirements. These differ- 
ences persisted up until the last half of the present decade and were 
due primarily to the fact that ventilation rates were then based upon 
the false theory that indicated a constant supply of outdoor air at the 
rate of 30 cu. ft. per minute per occupant as necessary to prevent 
carbon dioxide concentrations from exceeding what was considered 
safe level. Carefully conducted studies have since completely displaced 
the carbon dioxide theory with more logical bases for determining 
ventilation rates with the result that disagreement 
disappeared. 

Today, 


met. 


has _ largely 


schoolmen, medical men, and engineers agree that the ven- 
tilation requirements for public school buildings should be predicated 
upon supplying outdoor air to occupied rooms primarily for 
purposes: 


two 


odors 
To prevent overheating 

For the sake of brevity, the 

“Odor Removal” 


1. To remove body 


first 
second, 


requirement is generally referred 
and the “Heat Removal.” 

How much outdoor air is required for odor removal? How much 
outdoor air is required for heat removal? In the answer to these 
questions we shall find the basis for our present-day ventilation re- 
quirements. The quantity of outdoor air required for heat removal will 
depend upon a number of factors, principally 

a) The total amount of body 

b) Heat from the sun 

c) Temperature at 


to as 


two 


heat given off by the room occupants 


which the outdoor air is introduced into the 
occupied space 

d) Outdoor temperature 

The room occupants may be looked upon as living radiators, for the 
body is constantly giving off heat, part of which goes toward increas- 
ing the temperature of the surrounding air and objects and part of 
which goes toward increasing the moisture content of the air. The 
know heat and the latter, as latent heat. The 
amount of sensible heat given off per student of average age and size 
is about 240 heat units (BTU) per hour. For all practical purposes, 
this is just about equivalent to a square foot of steam radiation, so 
that a room having 50 students has 
heat equivalent to about 50 sq. ft. of radiation. This, when combined 
with the heat from the sun, provides sufficient total heat so that on 
the average bright sunny day during the heating season, the ventilating 
system is usually providing cooling power rather than heating power 
It is doing a cooling job rather than a heating job. 

The accompanying chart, Figure 1, has been prepared from studies 
conducted at the Jules Mastbaum School, Philadelphia, Pa., 1932, 
which were reported in detail by the writer in the September, 1932, 
issue of the ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL, in a paper entitled “A Logical 
Basis for Determining the Volume of Air to Be Circulated in Class- 
room Ventilation.” The solid black line at indicates room 
temperature. The white line marked “air stream temperature” indicates 
the temperature of the air stream. The air supplied to the room (re- 
ferred to as air stream) was made up of a mixture of indoor and out- 
door air, part of the air being taken from outdoors and part recir- 
ulated from the mixed and then discharged into the room at 
the temperature shown by the white line. The line which fluctuates 
between 34 and 38 deg. Fahrenheit is the outdoor temperature line 
blocked in solid black columns indicates the number ol 
room occupants. The direction of the sun is shown. Where the full 
face is shown, this indicates direct sunrays in the room. Where the 
partial face is shown, this indicates partial or indirect sunrays 

The only source of artificial heat in this 


former we as sensible 


a sensible heat gain from body 


70 degrees 


room, 


The area 


room was the unit 


member of the firm of Nesbitt, Inc 


Engineer 


John J Philadelphia 


41 


ventilator, which served the dual purpose heating and ventilating. 
There were no exposed pipe lines or other uncontrolled sources of 


heat. The room was up to temperature at 8:45 a.m., when the first 
class assembled. 
Now it will be noted from this chart that, as the room occupancy 


increased, 
reduced 
remove the 


the temperature of the 
below room temperature, 


ventilation air was automatically 
thus providing cooling power to 
heat from the room. Please note that this cooling power 
continued to be in demand long as the room was occupied, but 
when it was again vacated at the noon period, the temperature of the 
air supply promptly rose above room temperature and it was then 
necessary to provide artificial heat to maintain the 
temperature 


desired room 


In determining the quantity of outdoor air required for heat re- 
moval, it is necessary to determine first the minimum temperature at 
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which air could safely be introduced into a room. The earliest com- 
plete studies in this field appear to be those conducted at the Jules 
Mastbaum School, referred to above. These studies and others con- 
ducted by research men in this field definitely established that the 
minimum temperature at which air could be safely introduced into an 
occupied school room was 55 deg. under favorable conditions, and 
60 deg. under average conditions. 

F. C. Houghten, Director of Research, American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers’ Research Laboratory, in a study of the 
relation between drafts and air stream (this is the term generally ap- 
plied to the ventilation air supply) characteristics found that “undesir- 
able conditions of draft may occur whenever the unit discharge tem- 
perature falls below 55 degrees Fahrenheit.” This technical paper 
entitled “Classroom Drafts in Relation to Entering Air Stream Tem- 
peratures” may be found on page 268, Volume 41, 1935, Transactions 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

Air at a temperature below 55 deg. cannot be introduced inte an 
occupied room without an unpleasant draft sensation. The introduc- 
tion of air at temperatures below this level in addition to causing 
unpleasant drafts also causes cold floors. Within the limits of the 
average classroom this applies regardless of the type of system 
or the method used to introduce the air. One may quickly detect the 
temperature of the air being introduced from outdoors by checking 
the floor temperature. If it is more than two degrees below the 
breathing line temperature, one is very likely to find air being intro- 
duced into the room so cold that it will not properly mix with the 
room air. 

The quantity of outdoor air required for heat removal may be 
stated as the volume necessary to provide the needed cooling power 
to prevent the room from overheating, while limiting the temperature 
of the air introduced into the space to 60 deg. (or 10 deg. below the 
established room temperature). 

The Jules Mastbaum studies, referred to above, established the fact 
that the maximum quantity of outdoor air required for maximum heat 
removal, based upon limiting the minimum air-stream temperature to 
60 deg., was approximately 30 cu. ft. of air per minute per occupant. 
It will be at once apparent that as the heat gains in the room are 
reduced, the quantity of outdoor air required for heat removal will 
also be reduced and that the minimum outdoor air requirement must 
then be based upon the quantity of outdoor air required for odor 
removal. 

The Jules Mastbaum School studies indicated that a minimum oi 
10 cu. ft. of outdoor air per minute per occupant was required for 
odor removal during periods of room occupancy. Therefore, most of 
the studies at this school were conducted under conditions of supply- 
ing 10 cu. ft. of outdoor air per minute per occupant as a minimum. 
This outdoor air minimum rate was increased up to the full volume 
of 30 cu. ft. per minute as there was a demand for additional outdoor 
air for cooling power. Whenever artificial heat was being added to the 
room, no more than the minimum quantity of outdoor air was supplied. 

Other investigations of ventilation rates for odor removal have been 
carried on by Professor C. P. Yaglou, Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, Harvard School of Public Health, and several of his 
associates at that school. It is generally recognized that Yaglou’s work 
in this field is the most extensive undertaken in recent years. The 
reader is referred to page 133 of the 1936 Transactions of the Amer- 
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ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Volume 42, where 
may be found an excellent paper on ventilation requirements. 

Although Yaglou approached the problem of ventilation solely from 
the standpoint of odor removal, he nevertheless understood fully the 
importance of heat removal as evidenced by the following quotation 
from the Transactions just referred to: 

“Temperature in fact is one of the most important factors in air qual- 
ity and unless it is controlled, the quality will suffer badly no matter 
what the outdoor air supply, particularly when the air is overheated.” 

Yaglou suggested two sets of ventilation requirements based upon: 

1. Primary impressions of observers entering the room 

2. Requirements based on impressions of occupants 

For grade school children of average class, in a space having 200 
cu. ft. of air space per person, Yaglou’s studies suggested 21 cu. ft. 
of outdoor air per minute per person based upon primary impressions 
and 15 cu. ft. of outdoor air per person based upon impressions of 
occupants. Yaglou’s studies show that the quantity of outdoor air 
needed to keep the odor intensity at an allowable level varied with 
the socio-economic status of the subjects. 

Outdoor-air ventilation requirements for public schools are generally 
based on impressions of occupants, and while this study clearly indi- 
cates the impossibility of fixing any single standard that would apply 
under all conditions, it does indicate that children of the average class 
in grade schools require 15 cu. ft. of outdoor air per minute if an 
odor intensity acceptable to the occupants is to be maintained. 

Messrs. Houghten, Trimble, Gutberlet, and Lichtenfels, in a study 
conducted in a public school building in the suburbs of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and reported in the Transactions of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Volume 41, 1935, page 253, en- 
titled “Classroom Odors with Reduced Outdoor Air Supply,” estab- 
lished a relationship between odor intensity and air supply, which is 
shown here in Figure 2. The subjects used here were children of junior 
high school age. 

These studies and others form the basis of the minimum air require- 
ments for odor removal generally accepted throughout the school ven- 
tilation field today; and while it is clearly understood that it is not 
practical to fix a single standard of air quantity for odor removal that 
will apply under all conditions, the widely and generally accepted 
minimum quantity of outdoor air per minute per occupant varies from 
10 to 15 cu. ft. 

Whereas ventilation standards for public school buildings once re- 
quired the constant introduction of 30 cu. ft. of outdoor air per occu- 
pant, this quantity is now reduced to one half or less with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the size of the plant required to warm the air 
and a corresponding reduction in the fuel required to operate the 
ventilating system. Good practice still dictates that the equipment 
must be capable of circulating 30 cu. ft. of air per minute per occu- 
pant. Of this total quantity only 10 to 15 cu. ft. need be taken from 
outdoors for odor removal, the remainder being recirculated from the 
room. However, to provide the necessary power for heat removal, the 
system must also be capable of automatically increasing the proportion 
of outdoor air introduced up to the full 30 cu. ft. circulated. 

Thus it will be seen that the minimum rate of ventilation is estab- 
lished by the quantity of air required for odor removal, and the 
maximum rate is fixed by the quantity of air required for maximum 
heat removal. 

This present-day concept of ventilation has not only resulted in 
very substantial reductions in the initial cost of the system and in 
its operation, but has also resulted in greater comfort for the room 
occupants. One notable improvement in the comfort condition not 
already touched upon arises out of the fact that by mixing indoor 
and outdoor air a better condition of humidity is maintained within 
the occupied space. The reason for this is that the average grade 
school occupant gives off moisture at the rate of 600 grains per hour, 
and this goes toward increasing the moisture content of the air within 
the room. The Jules Mastbaum studies showed the practical effect of 
this to be as follows: 

For an outside temperature of 21 deg. Fahrenheit with a relative 
humidity outdoors of 50 per cent, the relative humidity within the 
room was 30 per cent when mixing 15 cu. ft. of outdoor air with 15 
cu. ft. of room air as compared to a 16 per cent relative humidity 
under the same indoor and outdoor conditions when introducing the 
full 30 cu. ft. of air from outdoors. This 14 per cent improvement in 
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the relative humidity makes a substantial contribution to the comfort 
of the room occupants and overcomes what is sometimes referred to 
as the cold 70-deg. room temperature, which is the result of the room 
air being too dry. 

There are, of course, rooms where considerations other than heat 
and odor removal make it undesirable to recirculate room air, such as 
chemical laboratories and other spaces where it is desirable to have 
all air in circulation come from outdoors during periods of occupancy. 
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In the course of the past five years the ventilation requirements for 
public school buildings have in practically all of our states been modi- 
fied to accept these new concepts. However, a few states where legisla- 
tive changes were necessary in order to bring about an acceptance of 
the present-day thinking on the subject have still to modify their 
requirements. This does not indicate any unwillingness on the part of 
the authorities to accept these new concepts. They are doing so in 
most cases as quickly as is practical. 


Janitorial Tools, Materials, and Supplies 
for Use in School Building Maintenance 


Jens Flikeid’ 


(Continued from June issue) 


Selection and Tests of Tools and Materials 

The school buyer or the person who selects tools and materials for 
school-building maintenance should, if possible, have available a sample 
of each article that may be bought. These samples should be made 
in so far as possible according to the specifications, descriptions or 
formulas, and if so made they will be of great assistance when 
controversies arise. However, a collection of samples is not always 
feasible, as a large collection of articles takes up a great deal of 
room, and it is not convenient or practical to keep a variety of 
samples in any but the largest school buildings or systems. Standards 
in janitorial materials and tools are constantly changing and this 
fact must be recognized in keeping collections of samples. Tools are 
being improved; chemical and manufacturing discoveries are chang- 
ing materials for better service; shortages and price changes are 
eliminating old established articles. A periodic house-cleaning job must 
be made to keep specifications up to date and to remove obsolete 
samples. 

Ability to test tools and materials and to check the various articles 
with the specifications or descriptions, is a great help, whether or not 
the samples are available, and a detailed knowledge of the purpose 
and value of the various raw materials which might be contained 
in them will make it almost certain that the buyer and user get 
the desired quality. Such results can rarely be obtained, however, if 
one is not also familiar with the purposes and uses of materials, and 
the results expected from them. Therefore, the purchasing department 
or the person assigned to that work exclusively, would do well to 
consult someone who has this information. Failure to do this may 
result in the purchase of many articles which are not practical or 
economical, either because they wear out too quickly and therefore 
must be replaced too often, or because it is too difficult to work with 
them. To increase labor costs, by saving money on purchases is gen- 
erally not economical and is certainly not too efficient. 

Intelligent purchasing agents do not buy tools and materials on the 
basis of price alone. Very often they are unjustly criticized by book- 
keepers and auditors who see prices paid for articles, but do not know 
about the causes of price fluctuations, or why fly-by-night. low- 
bidding concerns are not always patronized. Such bookkeepers or 
auditors apparently do not know that to do business with a reliable 
concern is a guarantee of good products and service. They do not 
know that many concerns will sometimes bid low in one place so 
as to be able to sell one order, and then boast in other towns and 
states that they “sell to so and so, who is a very particular buyer.” 
and subsequently charge their normal price, or much above the 
original bid price. They do not know that a reliable concern always 
has a large stock of raw materials on hand, so that its products will 
be uniform in quality and price, and available upon short notice 
They do not know that many of the cheaper articles are made of 
substitutes or shoddy materials and that good appearance and durability 


‘Supervisor of Housekeeping, Minneapolis Public Schools 


are impossible because of the rapidity with which they are processed 
The buyer must know these things and be ready to prove why he 
has rejected unsatisfactory products. 

Finally, the reliable salesman of proven products, who has the 
interests of his prospects at heart, can and will help the buyers 
immensely by working with them. He will often help to educate them 
in distinguishing good articles or materials from those of low quality. 
He will help the buyer to select an article suited to the work, explain- 
ing the cost, etc., rather than “high-pressure” the buyer into purchas- 
ing something at an unfair price which does not meet his needs. 
Dealing with an honest salesman is always a pleasure and in most 
cases a profitable experience. 

The buyer should check up on all purchases, whether the concern 
is considered to be reliable or not, because it is possible for even 
the best to make mistakes. Most reliable concerns would rather sustain 
a loss on rejected articles than dissatisfy a customer; therefore, the 
person making the tests should see that products meet specifications. 

The following procedures and explanations of what to look for in 
the articles previously listed, with a few remarks on the source of 
raw materials, and their prices, will illustrate how to go about 
testing and checking such products. Every article need not be in- 
spected when the quantity is large. However, enough of each kind 
should be examined to satisfy the buyer that the articles are uniform, 
after which they can be accepted with the privilege of rejecting for 
replacement products which later may be found to be unsatisfactory. 


Brush, Counter No. 1 


Check the tool with the sample and description, for size, length 
of outbristle, number of tufts, and construction. 

See that the brush block conforms to specifications, and is thin 
enough at the point, so that the tool can be used under ordinary 
radiators and steam pipes. The outer end should be somewhat flared 

Remove a tuft from any part of the block to examine its con- 
struction and constituents. Check the pitch to see whether or not 
it is waterproof, and the tuft, to see if the bristle and horsehair are 
well mixed and whether or not the proportions of each are correct. 


Brush, Floor No. 2 


Check the tool with sample and descriptions for size, number of 
holes, length of outbristle, and construction 

Pull on the tufts to see if they have been securely fastened. Test 
the cement to find whether or not it is waterproof and oilproof. 

Check at least one tuft, picked at random, for correct proportions 
and thorough mixture of bristle, fiber, and horsehair. 

Check the construction of handle and the threaded holes in the 
brush back for location and workmanship. 


Chamois Skin 


Check the skin with the sample and description for size and thick- 
ness. See if there are any scars or flaws in the skin, which tend to 
make it hard or stiff in spots. 
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Wet the skin, and after bunching it in a haphazard manner, squeeze 
it with one hand. If the skin is so thin and sleazy that it squeezes 
out between the fingers, it may be sheep skin, which is not a satis- 
factory substitute for chamois skin. 

Check for the amount of natural and tanning oils left in the 
chamois skin. 


Duster, Sanitary 

Check the duster with sample and description of size and con- 
struction. 

Check the yarn to see that it is not wool, but cotton. (Wool shrinks 
when it is cleaned in boiling-hot water, and smells like burned hair 
when tested with a flame. The wool strands will be badly damaged, 
if cleaned in hot water and alkaline salts, as per instructions for 
cleaning cotton dusters.) 


Mopheads (Short strand and Long strand) 

Check the mopheads with the sample and description for weight 
sizes, number of plys in strand, and construction. 

See if there are any impurities in the strand. 

See if the strand and ply are soft or hard. (A not too-tightly woven 
strand seems to be most satisfactory for sweeping and scrubbing 
mops. ) 

Separate one strand and break off one ply, hold it close in the 
two hands, between the forefingers and thumbs, and then pull until 
it breaks. If the ends are short and not ragged, it can be assumed 
that the fibers are short and will not stand up well under working 
conditions. Mops containing long fibers stand up very well. 


Cleaning Compound 


Trisodium phosphate has been found to be very satisfactory for 
use as a cleaning material; however, it is not the only chemical 
which can be so used. Some people prefer sal soda, also known as 
soda ash and sodium carbonate. Sodium meitasilicate also has its 
advocates. A more recently discovered product is tetra sodium pyro- 
phosphate. There are also other cleaners, some of which are combina- 
tions of two or more alkalies. The point, however, is that the purchas- 
ing man should buy a cleaner which the men are accustomed to 
using, specifying the article by using the chemical names 


Soap, Jelly No. 1 


rhe anhydrous soap content can be checked by placing a weighed 
sample in a drying oven. After the moisture is entirely removed, the 
remainder is presumed to be soap. 

If the purchaser has any doubts about whether or not fillers are 
being used, or believes that the soap contains free caustic alkali, free 
acid, or that the glycerine content is low, a sample should be sent 
to a chemist for analysis. 

In practical tests, the described soap should dissolve in cold water 
should not congeal at room temperature, should be rinsed easily from 
the cleaned surface, and the cleaned surface should not be greasy 
after drying 


General Information 


The following information is added so that buyers and users may 
better understand and check the statements made by salesmen in 
regard to the type and grade of materials contained in the tools and 
articles they are selling, and the prices they are quoting. No matter 
how honest a salesman may be, his statements are accepted with 
reservations, by the uninformed buyer. Therefore, salesmen are happy 
when the buyer does know something about his product. 

This information has been obtained from trade magazines, whole- 
salers and importers of the raw materials, and from experts and 
chemists, and is believed to be reliable. No doubt an expert in any 
of the fields covered in this article would seek more details and 
technical facts. Nevertheless, from the viewpoint of the buyer, it is 
sufficient to know enough about each item to avoid having substitutes 


and inferior raw materials foisted upon them, and it will, no doubt 
make the salesmen more wary of doing so 


Tampico Fiber or Istle 


This fiber comes from either a bush or tree cactus found in Mexico 
There are four well-known grades of istle, called tula, juamave, pita 
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1 study of janitorial tools and demonstrations in practical use 
are valuable. (Photograph of Custodians’ School, Illinois State 
Normal School, Carbondale, Iil.) 





and palma. The first two come from the bush cactus which is very 
similar to our century plant, and the last two come from the 
tree cactus. 

Only the leaves forming the spindle-shaped bud or cogollos in 
the center tip of the plant are used, for the pulp is harder in the 
outer leaves, making removal very difficult. 

The fiber obtained from the tula and juamave plant is separated 
from the pitch and pulp by scraping the leaves by hand with a dull 
knife on a block of wood. It is then spread on the ground to dry, 
after which it is tied in bundles and baled for shipment. The pita and 
palma plant fiber is obtained in practically the same manner, except 
that the leaves must first be steamed for 10 or 12 hours to soften 
the pulp, before the leaves are scraped. 

This fiber can be dyed and polished. The black fibers glisten almost 
like a good black bristle, when these operations have been performed 

The dyed fibers are higher in cost than those which are left in 
their natural state, but fit in better as substitutes or for mixing with 
black horsehair and bristles in black brushes or other colored brushes 
An oil is sometimes brushed into the fibers to make them more 
alive in appearance. The treatment not only improves the appearance 
but seems to improve durability in the softer grades 

The four grades mentioned here rank in the following order 
beginning with the coarsest and toughest: tula, jJuamave, pita 
and palma 


Piassava or Bass Fiber 

This fiber is obtained from a trunkless palm tree, which is some- 
times said to be a coarse grass because it has no trunk; however 
it has long featherlike pinnated leaves. It grows in both Africa and 
parts of South America 

The fiber is obtained from the dilated bases, or spathes, and also 
the leaf stalks, by first soaking them in water for two or three 
weeks, then beating them and drying them (under cover) so as to 
make them rot and cause the pith and scale to loosen. The fiber is 
then separated from the cellulose matter by combing and scraping 
after which it is baled without being sorted or graded. The grading 
and sorting is done later by the importers and processors 

The Bahia and Para piassava or bass is obtained mainly in Brazil, 
ind grows along rivers or on swamp lands. Para piassava is some- 
times known as monkey bass, and is the poorer of the two grades. 

African piassava is obtained in the river valleys near the Atlantic 
coast of Central Africa, a little north of the equator. This fiber differs 
from the South American fiber in that it is oval or flat instead of 
round, and has many hollow strands. 


To be continued) 
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Gchool Business Management in ction 


Selection and Procurement of School 
Supplies and Equipment 


In order to “stimulate and promote: (1) the 
improvement of the practices of selecting 
school supplies and equipment, (2) the appli- 
cation of sound business principles in the pro- 
curement of the materials, and (3) increased 
efforts to effect greater economies,” the 
Standardization Committee of the Public 
School Business Officials’ Association of the 
state of California has recently published the 
‘Handbook on the Selection and Procurement 
of School Supplies and Equipment.””? 

A brief survey of the valuable information 
in this handbook of practices advised in the 
selection and procuring of school supplies and 
equipment should be of universal interest to 
school administrators at this time of the year. 


True Basis of Economical Efficiency 


Simplification and standardization, in the 
opinion of the compilers of the Handbook, 
must dominate the school district’s practice 
of purchasing adequate school supplies if the 
work is to be done economically and effi- 
ciently. Thus, the number of brands, quali- 
ties, sizes, and designs of materials must be 
as small as the proper operation of the school 
will allow (simplification) and the criteria 
(standardization) of quantity and quality as 
established by law or custom must be adhered 
to. This will lower the cost of materials, mak- 
ing it possible to buy large quantities of few 
types of materials, and will aid in ordering, 
storing, distributing, and testing equipment 
and supplies. The cooperation of the school 
administrative officials, of the group using the 
materials, of the school business group, and 
of the manufacturers is needed for optimum 
results. 

In purchasing supplies and equipment, spe- 
cifications made with regard to them must be 
definite and comprehensive. The specifications 
must be stated clearly, telling exactly what is 
desired, but at the same time they must 
allow for competition. Educational use and 
performance should guide the selection of ma- 
terials. It is necessary that specifications tell 
the receivers and those who test the materials 
the conditions of the transaction so that it 
can be determined if they have been met. 
Formulating specifications in this manner will 
insure economy, obtain the desired materials, 
and make for a wide range of equal competi- 
tion. Those who are responsible for the form- 
ulation of specifications should co-operate 
with those who know of or actually use the 
materials. By consulting the specifications 
made by other school districts, federal specifi- 
cations, catalogs of firms, and the like, much 
time and effort will be saved. 

'The book is divided into three parts: The first part 
deals with the selection and procurement of school sup- 
plies; the second part with school papers, including ruled 
nk papers and art drawing papers, giving classifications 
composition, specifications, and tests and checks concern 
ng them. The third part gives analysis of tests and art 
materials, such as chalk, crayons, water colors, inks, and 
the like. The Handbook, which is in loose-leaf form 

facilitate changes as needed, sells at $1.25. 

The committee in charge was Mr. Clyde S 


Oakland, chairman; P. J. Morley, Los Angeles 
T. Helms, Richmond, Calif 


Yerge 
Walter 


Sound Business Principles 

The Handbook points out very properly 
that the drawing up of specifications for 
school supplies and equipment must be com- 
bined with sound business practices in pur- 
chasing and must take into account the re- 
quirements of the state laws. Both of these 
matters must be expressed in the stated 
regulations of the local boards of education 
in order that an orderly and sound procure- 
ment process may be followed. Such a process 
involves at least six inescapable elements: (1) 
acquaintance with state legal provisions in- 
volved in the purchasing of school materials 
and services, (2) preparation and use of 
proper and legal bid forms, (3) making of 
findings of the bids offered, (4) making of 
awards and carrying out of contracts, (5) 
issuing of the purchase orders, and (6) testing 
of the materials purchased. 

In the first place then. proper business pro- 
cedure demands that the school district con- 
form to the legislation involved in the process. 


_ For that reason, the school-business officials 


must be acquainted with the state school code, 
the political code, and the general laws of the 
state that have reference to the purchase of 
school materials and services. The laws of all 
the states embody very similar basic require- 
ments but vary in important details. The 
authors of the Handbook summarize the 
California code very effectively, calling atten- 
tion both to the spirit and the letter of the 
law under which businesslike procedures and 
free competition are expected. 


Types of Bids 

It is the spirit of the California law that 
competitive bids for materials and services be 
obtained by school districts and that for the 
best interests of the school, many bids be 
sought. 

In all school purchasing, the Handbook 
notes, there are two kinds of bids: the pro- 
posal type of bid, and the open market type. 
In California, the proposal type of bid is 
always used when an outlay of more than 
$1,000 is involved. The: district prepares a 
proposal bid form to obtain these bids. In- 
variably requested by advertising, the pro- 
posal consists of four parts. 

The first part is the bidder’s agreement to 
furnish products and services according to the 
conditions of the proposal. 

Part two encompasses the general condi- 
tions with which all bidders must comply. 

The third part is the instructions to bidders 
which includes all special conditions and re- 
quirements to be complied with, especially the 
method of bidding, delivery, basis of awards, 
replacements, etc. 

The last part is the body of the proposal, 
which lists and describes the items to be pur- 
chased. It is in this part of the document that 
the bidders record their offers. 

The bidder’s agreement is considered by the 
Handbook to be the most important part 
of the proposal for it is the instrument which, 
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accompanied by the certified check, binds the 
bidder to supply the materials or services 
purchased. 

The second type of bid, the open market 
bid, is used in California for amounts less 
than $1,000 and assumes two forms: (1) the 
request for quotations, and (2) the oral open- 
market type of bid, including telephone quo- 
tations. As a protective measure, the school 
district should prepare the form for the re- 
quest for quotations and, to avoid misunder- 
standing, offer it to the bidders, accepting only 
those bids written on this prepared form. The 
general instructions with which the bidders 
are expected to comply and important specifi- 
cations with regard to the products should be 
included. Only in case of emergency is the 
oral open-market type of bid used. 


Findings and Awards 

The final step in purchasing under both 
proposal bids and open-market bids is the 
making of findings and awards. On the recep- 
tion of the bids, findings are made to dis- 
cover: (1) whether or not the bids are in 
proper legal form and comply with the provi- 
sions set down, (2) if the certified check or 
bidder’s bond covers the bids of the bidder, 
(3) if the bidder has added any qualifications, 
(4) if the bidder’s materials conform to the 
specifications, and (5) to discover the lowest 
responsible bidders. 

When all educational, business, and legal 
conditions are acceptable, the board of edu- 
cation proceeds with the award of the con- 
tracts to the lowest responsible bidders. 


Types of Contracts and Orders 

Three principal kinds of contracts are used 
in school transactions: (1) the definite quan- 
tity type for the purchasing of specific 
amounts of materials at one time, (2) the 
continuing contract for indefinite amounts of 
materials, and (3) the construction contract 
used for various kinds of construction work 
and hence more complicated. In order that 
they may conform with legal requirements, 
contract forms should be prepared by the 
district’s legal adviser. 

After a contract for supplies or services has 
been signed and approved, a purchase order 
is issued. The items in the order listed must 
correspond with those stated in the bidders’ 
request for quotations or proposal. 

The materials and services, when received, 
must then be checked to see that they meet 
the specifications. To assure itself that all 
conditions of the contract have been observed, 
the school board may require the vendor to 
certify all the deliveries. 

The California Handbook is an achieve- 
ment in association service which should 
assist materially in the betterment of school 
supply purchases. 





MICHIGAN ANNUITIES 

The school-business executives of Michigan de- 
serve to be congratulated upon the successful 
passage of a law providing for old-age pensions 
for all nonteaching school employees. The fund 
which is to be administered by the state teachers’ 
retirement board, is to be developed by 3 per 
cent contributions from salaries. Any person who 
has arrived at the age of 60 and who has been 
a school employee for 30 years or more, is eligible 
for a pension of one half of his annual pay. No 
annuity may exceed $1,200 per vear. 
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Buying On a Sharyaly Rising Market 


“This Business of School Feeding —II 


George Mueller’ 


“P’s Plague Potential Purchasers” might 
well epitomize the school-feeding director's 
worries. Indeed, such a statement contains 
more truth than alliteration, for the purchas- 
ing agent’s path will be beset by “preferential” 
lists, mandatory “priorities,” ‘“‘parity pay- 
ments,” and “price” ceilings and increases. 
As charged with the responsibility of acquiring 
goods to be used by and for the school dining 
rooms next year, we must be interested in 
what probable effect the above terms — with 
their connotations, peculiar to the existing 
emergency — do and may have upon the man- 
agerial policy of the school lunchroom. We 
are also interested in the probable effect of 
and the resultant adjustments needed because 
of the quickened tempo of our national defense 
activities. The school lunchroom, as a _ busi- 
ness, cannot and will not remain indifferent 
to the general economic drift caused by the 
present emergency which must effect us all 
by its tow. Before making any predictions, 
however, of just what problems may confront 
us in the direct management of our lunch- 
rooms, let us take a quick look at the present 
and expressed government policies as they 
may bear upon our immediate needs. 

You may recall, that last month “advance 
purchasing” as distinguished from “speculative 
buying’ was suggested as one method of 
counteracting almost certain substantial food- 
price increases next school year. It was inter- 
esting to note that a recent questionnaire to 
360 purchasing agents revealed that from 
December 31 to April 1, the percentage of 
those covering their needs for six months or 
more increased from 30 to 57 per cent. This 
clearly reveals a general feeling, among those 
who should know, that we are entering a 
prolonged period of price increases. From 
recent price comparisons covering food items, 
which form the bulk of the school cafeteria 
purchases, we may expect a general rise of 
20 to 25 per cent on items most popular with 
our patrons. This prediction is made upon the 
assumption that the government will not get 
around to fixing a price ceiling upon food 
items for another six months. Despite the 
great many “warnings” and “threats” of price 
control in this line, nothing definite has as 
yet been evolved or suggested. In fact, the 
recent passage of the parity bill has guar- 
anteed an increase in the five items covered 
in this bill. The two items, wheat and corn, 
will, of course, seriously effect our general 
cost structure and cause an added headache 
when figuring food-cost percentages. The bill 
provides mandatory 85 per cent parity loans 
compared to 57 per cent parity loans, the 
level reached before the present bill was 


‘Assistant Secretary, School District of Kansas City, Mo 


passed. Upon a reported basis, that a one- 
cent increase per bushel in wheat price results 
in a five-cent increase per barrel in flour, we 
may expect an average price increase of $1.50 
per barrel of flour—or more for premium 
flour. (Parity is a term used to describe a level 
of farm prices which would give crops as much 
purchasing power, in terms of nonfarm goods 
and services, as they had in a base period, 
1909-14.) 

Other food items, it is believed, will follow 
this upward cost spiral, despite the govern- 
ment’s request that acreage be increased many 
times — particularly the tomato acreage. 
Added inducement has been offered by a 
promise of government subsidy on tomatoes. 
This item is among the most popular in school 
cafeterias, and it is improbable that prices 
will remain at last year’s level — particularly 
if nature fails to cooperate with the new 
demand for increased production. A talk with 


your wholesaler will convince you of the. 


rising price curve —the ineluctable result of 
heavy government buying coupled with un- 
certainties connected with the present world 
chaos. 

Purchasing agents may take further warn- 
ing from the recent prescient order that 
monthly reports be made to the OPM of 
steel inventories. In my opinion, previous 
estimates of steel requirements for defense 
production have been greatly underestimated. 
Those estimates have been revised upwards 
several times and certainly present capacity 
is not sufficient for full defense and civilian 
needs. Recently, only one out of three firms 
could furnish two stainless-steel sinks for 
which I had sent specifications. A careful 
review and estimate of your absolutely 
essential requirements for the next two years 
might well be made now. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that equipment needs, when 
possible, be deferred to make available these 
important materials for our defense program. 

Price increases and material shortages are 
not, however, the only problems in school 
cafeteria management that will demand our 
attention. There are conflicting factors which 
have a direct bearing upon the amount of 
business — and hence the amount of goods 
needed — to be done in our school and college 
dining halls, next year. Our first reaction is 
to expect a marked increase in sales. The 
correctness of this reaction finds substantiation 
in the fact that school cafeterias drawing 
from population centers, preponderantly of 
the laboring class, have reported a small but 
noticeable increase in their sales. The majority 
of the students enrolled in these schools are 
the “marginal” group of cafeteria patrons 
and any increase in the demand for labor or 
additional demand for student help. is quickly 


reflected in daily sales. To counteract such 
gains will be the expected decrease in purchas- 
ing power of the students from the “white 
collar” of fixed income groups. To what extent 
will higher home expense and a determina- 
tion to hold on to luxuries — radio, motor car, 
electric refrigerators —cut into the child's 
lunch money? 

Cafeteria receipts may be expected to suffer 
another loss by the child’s desire to do his 
bit by the purchase of defense stamps. That 
a more intensive drive of some kind to sell 
defense bonds and stamps is imminent, is a 
fact generally conceded. How much such a 
drive would impinge upon the students’ lunch 
allowance is, I admit, problematical. 

The great increase in high school and college 
enrollment subsequent to the first years of 
depression, was generally accredited, by edu- 
cators, to the dearth of jobs for young people. 
Such jobs are, however, now opening up again 
and in the words of the scholar —“if the 
opposite were the case, would the reverse be 
true?” Will colleges and high schools suffer 
enrollment losses — and, of course, cafeteria 
patronage? 

Perhaps our biggest problem and the one 
hardest to solve, will be to absorb into our 
food cost budgets the higher cost of food, 
without in turn charging higher prices. It was 
a comparatively easy matter to drop prices 
with the decline of food costs. Patrons hailed 
with particular glee the reduction in price 
of 8-cent salads to 5 cents, of 10-cent pie to 
5-cent pie. of combination plates for 10 cents 
and 15 cents. Now we shall be forced, it 
seems, with the always unpleasant task of 
raising prices—raising prices to students 
accustomed in past years to our cafeteria 
values. A painless accomplishment of this 
task will tax the ingenuity of the most expert 
lunchroom director. 

Briefly then, as school cafeteria directors 
and purchasing agents, we may prepare for the 
following conditions and problems next vear: 
We may expect an increase in receipts but, 
paradoxically, a decrease in net reserve. This 
latter condition may be serious, for competi- 
tion for labor will require added sums to be 
apportioned for wages. At the present writing, 
it seems to me that school feeding directors 
will have to forget about “reserves” next year. 
The foresighted director has, no doubt, ac- 
cumulated a reserve to provide for one or 
two years of adjustment which seem now to 
have arrived. 

Increased food and labor costs with only 
slightly larger gross and decidedly smaller net 
receipts in prospect, are some of the problems 
to challange a solution by the school cafeteria 
manager during the summer vacation. 


———-——_ 


SOLDIERS OF PEACE 


Teachers are the Nation’s soldiers for 
peace and social improvement.— E. T. 
McSwain. 
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LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT PLAN 
FOR COOPERATIVE PURCHASING 


Morris Plotkin’ 


During the 1939-40 school year, the boards 
of education of the Los Angeles City School 
Districts, the Alhambra City School Districts, 
and the Beverly Hills Unified School District 
sanctioned a plan for cooperative school buy- 
ing which upon its execution proved highly 
successful and a significant portent of future 
possibilities. The purchasing agent of the Los 
Angeles City School Districts, administering 
one of the largest as well as most efficient 
purchasing organizations in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, became very much inter- 
ested in interunit buying when, during a visit 
to the East, he had an opportunity to study 
the Cincinnati program for intergovernmental 
purchasing. Impressed with the efficacy of the 
Cincinnati plan, he returned with the idea of 
devising some voluntary cooperative buying 
method for the schools in the Los Angeles 
region. 

The core of the plan as later developed 
was to extend the tremendous buying power 
of the Los Angeles City School Districts to- 
gether with its excellent inspection, testing, 
and storing facilities to the other school dis- 
tricts in the area. However, it was wisely de- 
cided that the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
tricts should not in any way force such a plan 
on the other school districts. The officials of 
the Los Angeles city schools, taking advantage 
of the experience in cooperative buying con- 
ducted elsewhere, realized that the success of 
the program depended fundamentally upon 
mutual agreement and confidence between the 
participating jurisdictions. In order to allay 
any fears that the Los Angeles City School 
Districts had intentions of swallowing up their 
smaller neighbors, the officials of the Los 
Angeles city schools asserted at the outset 
that the plan would be based absolutely on the 
voluntary participation of the various juris- 
dictions. Merely for the asking, the Los An- 
geles school districts were thus offering to the 
other school units the use of its large-scale, 
effective buying organization. 


Results Planned For 


There are, however, always those who insist 
that a selfish, ulterior motive is behind any 
magnanimous proposal. The Los Angeles City 
School Districts would, of course, gain some 
advantage by increased buying power, but not 
nearly so great as any of the other partic- 
ipants. This, therefore, could hardly be 
termed as a basic motive. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that an ulterior desire did exist 
in the offer for cooperation. The motive, how- 
ever, was far from selfish. On the contrary, it 
was to save thousands of dollars for the tax- 
payers of Los Angeles County that coopera- 
tive purchasing was urged. It was sincerely 


'This is part of a study on Governmental Purchasing in 


the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area soon to be issued by 


the Bureau of Governmental Research of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

“Research Assistant, Bureau of Governmental Research 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


felt that co-ordinated buying would achieve 
this result through: standardization, quality 
buying guaranteed by tighter specifications 
and the obtaining of laboratory tests, lower 
prices as a consequence of quantity buying, 
and a valuable and continuous exchange of 
experience. 

Since the Los Angeles City School Districts 
were going to supply the real buying power, it 
was only natural for them to undertake the 
major portion of the work connected with the 
program. The chief responsibility for the 
undertaking was accordingly to be delegated 
to the purchasing agent of the Los Angeles 
city schools and to his staff. It was to be 
required of any jurisdictions entering the 
project to abide by the stricter regulations of 
the Los Angeles city board of education. It 
was believed that little objection would be 
raised against this requirement since the addi- 
tional work involved under the regulations of 
the Los Angeles city board in the taking of 
bids, the more detailed specifications, obtain- 
ing the results of laboratory tests, and the 
lower prices secured through such procedure, 
would serve as additional safeguards to the 
school districts participating. 

On the basis of these general outlines, the 
Los Angeles city board of education, through 
its purchasing agent, offered to lend the 
services of its buying organization and staff to 
affect a co-ordinated purchasing system. The 
proposal was made at a meeting of school 
officials, representing many school districts in 
the county, in the fall of 1938. As is fre- 
quently the case when a progressive step is 
being advanced, the response received was 
conspicuous by its coolness. There were two 
representatives at the meeting, however, who 
expressed a willingness to try the program. 
They were the secretary of the Alhambra city 
board of education and the assistant superin- 
tendent of the Beverly Hills Unified School 
District. After securing the approval of their 
respective governing boards, these officials 
agreed to purchase jointly through the office 
of the purchasing agent of the Los Angeles 
city schools their requirements for certain 
janitorial supplies for the 1939-40 school 


year. 


The Items Bought 


A bid form containing 101 items was sub- 
sequently prepared for distribution to vendors. 
Later one more article was added to the list, 
making a total of 102. The items were listed 
with their corresponding specifications, which 
were formulated principally by the purchasing 
agent of the Los Angeles city board of educa- 
tion. Of the total number of supplies, 85 were 
expressly for the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
tricts, 64 for the Alhambra City School 
District, and 23 for the Beverly Hills Unified 
School District. For the most part, items de- 
sired by the Alhambra and Beverly Hills 
schools were among those usually ordered by 
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the Los Angeles schools. Indeed, of the 102 
articles on the list only 17, which were re- 
quested by Alhambra alone and two in com- 
bination with Beverly Hills, were not also re- 
quested by the Los Angeles schools. The fact 
that the Alhambra and Beverly Hills jurisdic- 
tions could thus fit their requirements almost 
completely with those of the Los Angeles 
schools greatly enhanced the possibility of 
carrying the co-ordinated buying venture to a 
successful conclusion. 

The bid format prepared for the Janitorial 
Supplies was essentially the same as others 
formulated by the purchasing agent of the 
Los Angeles City School Districts for nego- 
tiating contract price agreements on any of 
the 55 categories of items purchased by this 
method. The bid form consisted of two pages 
indicating the bid conditions and 11 pages on 
which were listed the 101 items together with 
their respective specifications.* 

The bid conditions, likewise, were very 
similar to those usually required by the Los 
Angeles city board of education. Thus, stipula- 
tions as to time and method of bidding, ex- 
clusion of taxes in price quotations, the 5 per 
cent preference to items wholly manufactured 
within California, the submission of samples, 
guarantees of faithful performance, the pro- 
tection against price fluctuations, etc., were 
in most particulars identical to the usual pro- 
cedures laid down by the Los Angeles schools’ 
purchasing agent. There were, however, cer- 
tain notable differences necessitated by the co- 
ordinated buying plan. One of the significant 
changes was the allowance of alternative bid- 
ding on items mutually required. The vendors 
were permitted to quote on the combined 
needs with deliveries to be made at the Los 
Angeles board of education warehouse, or 
they could quote separately on the require- 
ments of each jurisdiction with deliveries to 
be made accordingly. The attached excerpt 
from the bid form will serve to clarify this 
arrangement. 

JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 
Stock Articles and Description 
No. (Quantities shown or more or less) Unit 
60074 2592 Bottles (60 for Beverly Hills, 36 for 
Alhambra), Ammonia, household, clear, for 
general cleaning purposes, to contain not 
less than 7% NH3 and to be so guaranteed 


by the manufacturer, packed in 32 oz 
stoppered bottles, 12 to case. 


Delivered to San Pedro Street Bottle 
ALTERNATES 

60 bottles, ditto, delivered to Beverly Hills Bottle 

36 bottles, ditto, delivered to Alhambra Bottle 


Contracts could thus be awarded on two 
bases — first, on consolidated deliveries to the 
Los Angeles schools’ warehouse; and, second, 
on separate deliveries to each of the jurisdic- 
tions. In the event of consolidated deliveries 
to the Los Angeles warehouse, the bid condi- 
tions provided that the requirements for the 
three establishments were to be packaged 
separately and plainly marked for each dis- 


*The 102nd item, later added, was not included in the 
bid form 
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trict. It was understood that if contracts for 
combined deliveries were awarded, the Al- 
hambra City and the Beverly Hills schools 
would pick up their respective supplies at the 
Los Angeles warehouse. 


Satisfactory Compliance with 
Specifications 

Another important bid condition granted 
the purchasing officer of each school district 
full power to reject any or all materials fur- 
nished their district, which, in the opinion of 
the particular purchasing officer, were not in 
strict compliance with the specifications or 
equal to the samples submitted. All materials 
so rejected were required to be removed from 
the premises of the districts at the expense of 
the vendor. However, in all cases in which 
consolidated deliveries were to be made to the 
Los Angeles warehouse, the authority just 
described was to be delegated completely to 
the purchasing agent of the Los Angeles 
board. 

Utilizing primarily his vendor mailing list, 
the purchasing agent of the Los Angeles 
schools sent bid forms to prospective bidders. 
Quotations were subsequently received from 
61 vendors who submitted prices on any or 
several of the 102 items contained in the bid. 
Of these 102 items, 51 were articles on which 
at least two of the three jurisdictions had con- 
solidated their requirements. 

As previously pointed out, the vendors 
could submit quotations on consolidated de- 
liveries or on separate deliveries with regard 
to those items on which requirements had 
been combined. Despite the fact that in many 
of the combined purchases the requirements 
of the Alhambra and Beverly Hills schools 
were exceptionally small, the vendors for the 
most part did not alter their bids in quoting 
on consolidated or separate deliveries. There 
were 230 quotations submitted on the 51 
joint requests of which 137 (or 59.5 per cent) 
were the same regardless of delivery, 77 (or 
33.4 per cent) were based only on consoli- 
dated delivery to the warehouse of the Los 
Angeles schools, and but 16 (or 9 per cent) 
quotations made any differentiation as to price 
based on the destination of the item. From 
these quotations, 49 awards were made, 34 
(or 69.3 per cent) of which were to vendors 
who had quoted identical prices whether de- 
livery was at any of the three agencies. There 
were 13 (about 26.5 per cent) awards granted 
to vendors who had quoted only on consoli- 
dated deliveries. Only two (or 4 per cent) 
contracts were awarded to vendors who had 
submitted different prices based on delivery 
destination, and in both instances the award 
was given for delivery to the Los Angeles ware- 
house since quotations as to this point were 
lowest. In view of these facts, it is apparent 
that for a large majority of items there was 
no alteration in the unit price quoted regard- 
less of delivery. Hence, it may be inferred 
that the purchasing power of the Los Angeles 
School Districts was so great, that a majority 
of these vendors were willing, if necessary, to 
pay the extra transportation costs for deliv- 
eries of few items to Alhambra and Beverly 
Hills in order to obtain the contract for the 
Los Angeles schools’ requirements. The signi- 
ficance of this is that the two small units were 
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able to take advantage of the great bargaining 
power of their neighbor simply by pooling 
their needs 


Plan Was Successful 
The plan for cooperative buying utilized by 
the three school organizations was executed 
with considerable success for all concerned, 
particularly for the two smaller jurisdictions. 
Aside from the advantages of more rigid spe- 
cifications, inspectional and testing facilities, 
all of which insured the receipt of products 
of the quality desired, the cooperating units, 
especially Alhambra and Beverly Hills, se- 
cured substantial economies. Although there 
was a slight decline in the price level of 1939- 
40 over that of 1938-39, which may account 
SAVINGS IN JOINT PURCHASE OF JANITORIAL 

SUPPLIES! 
Same Items: 1938-39; 1939-40 
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Los Angeles $143.0 $123,784.46 $19,247.75 13.45 
Alhambra 2,3 1,625.47 715.29 30.55 
Beverly Hills 3.8 2,431.47 1,388.58 3634 
‘Based on calculations made by the purchasing agent 
of Los Angeles City School Districts 


in part for the savings obtained by the three 
agencies, the reduction in costs cannot be at- 
tributed entirely to this factor. If the decrease 
in the general price level was the principal 
reason for the savings obtained by Alhambra 
and Beverly Hills, then these agencies should 
have reduced costs in the same proportion as 
Los Angeles. The fact, however, that Alham- 
bra and Beverly Hills saved proportionately 
two and one half times as much as Los An- 
geles, indicates that for the smaller agencies 
the general decrease in prices had little to do 
with savings. This is a clear indication of the 
economies possible for relatively smaller agen- 
cies who are willing to take advantage of the 
greater buying power of their larger neighbor. 
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Savings Were Real 

The definite savings which come from sys- 
tematic cooperative purchasing may be indi- 
cated in yet another way. Of a total of 52 
items which at least two of the jurisdictions 
purchased individually during the 1938-39 
fiscal year, Beverly Hills had the low price 
on only three occasions and Alhambra on but 
eleven. On five items, purchases were made at 
the same price. For the remaining 34 items, 
Los Angeles had the low price. Moreover, the 
prices paid by Los Angeles were in many in- 
stances lower by 50 per cent, and not infre- 
quently by 70 per cent than the prices paid 
by the other units for the same item. Thus, it 
is apparent that if the three jurisdictions had 
co-ordinated their buying in 1938-39, all 
would have benefited in varying degree from 
lower prices. 

Despite the obvious success of this experi- 
ment in cooperative buying, the plan was not 
continued in 1940-41. It has been difficult to 
find any reasons for the termination of the 
project, especially since correspondence with 
the purchasing officers who undertook the 
program indicated a general satisfaction with 
its administration and its effects. One of the 
purchasing officers, however, while admitting 
that substantial savings were created, felt that 
the methods necessary to operate the program 
were unwarrantedly cumbersome due to the 
absence of proper legislation. However, in 
view of the economies which resulted from the 
experiment, it is debatable whether the extra- 
legal operation of the project was so cumber- 
some as to warrant its discontinuance. Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied that permissive 
legislation allowing the various school juris- 
dictions to purchase supplies and equipment 
from each other, would result in an improved 
cooperative system of buying. During the 
present session of the California Legislature 
such legislation has been passed, and it is ex- 
pected that another attempt at cooperative 
school purchasing will be forthcoming in due 
time 





School Board Members and Builders 
of the new junior-senior high school wing at Clover Park, Tacoma, Wash., suburb, are shown above 
inspecting the library of the new school building which was formally dedicated May 11. Reading from 
left to right, those in the photograph are: Charles Rueger, architect; Pedro Steiro, builder; A. G 


Hudtloff, school superintendent; Stanley Lytle, 


school board member; Mrs. Nellie Wootan, board 


member; Maurice Raymond, board member; Mrs. Julius Mann, school board secretary; Hugh 


Fotheringill, high school principal; Miss Audrey 


McConnell, school librarian. J. T. S. Lyle. 


chairman of the board, and L. W. Doten, board member, were absent when the picture was taken. 
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For the purpose of finding the best avail- 
able candidate for the high school principal- 
ship, the board of education of Lambertville, 
N. J., last winter, authorized Mr. Charles L. 
Worth, supervising principal, to develop a 
basic series of principles and to develop a 
qualification chart and an application blank, 
all of which would provide a complete picture 
of each candidate. 

A school moves upward and forward ac- 
cording to the quality of its leadership, and it 
is the principal who must solve its problems 
and secure for the school the cooperation of 
the teachers and of the community. Mentally 
alive and always restlessly moving forward 
and upward, the principal must guide and 
guard the development of the school. He must 
have intellectual courage and he must be will- 
ing to take risks. In a special degree, the 
principal must have ability to get along with 
people. Under no circumstances may he imi- 
tate true leadership and deteriorate into what 
is popularly spoken of as a “glad-hander.” 

In the selection of a principal it is only 
natural that a local candidate should be given 
preference. His familiarity with local condi- 
tions, his understanding of persons and prob- 
lems, give him a distinct advantage. He must, 
however, be head and shoulders above other 
candidates. 

It is well to remember that a new broom 
sweeps clean and that an outsider frequently 
sees opportunities for work and for service 
which escape the notice of a local person. 
With the idea of leadership in mind, Mr. 
Worth visited each candidate at work and 
then suggested 23 questions to be answered 
by: (a) the candidate himself; (0) his pres- 
ent employer, and (c) the supervising princi- 
pal of Lambertville: 


Leadership. Does the candidate possess char- 
acteristics both personal and educational which 
cause him to be a leader? To what extent has 
leadership been evidenced in his professional 
career ? 

Philosophy. Does the candidate possess a 
workable philosophy of education? Can _ he 
express it? Is it workable in our community? 
Has he carried it out elsewhere ? 

Personality. Is the candidate a well-adjusted 
individual? Does he have normal interests and 
desires? Does he evidence a balance in things 
and thoughts? 

Cooperation. Can the candidate follow as well 
is lead? Is he willing to weigh and consider 
other points of view? What evidence is there 
that he has cooperated intelligently in his present 
position ? 

Loyalty. Does the candidate understand the 
significance of loyalty to the profession and 
superiors? Is there evidence to support a high 
degree of loyalty? Is he loyal to the board of 
education and the community ? 

Professional Ethics. Is the candidate aware 
of a specific code of ethics? Has he broken them, 
from time to time? Has he studied and practiced 
the code? 

Responsibility. Has the candidate assumed 
responsibility intelligently? Has he carried out 
the responsibilities successfully and cheerfully? 
Is he willing to assume extra responsibility with- 
out extra compensation ? 

Interest of Community. Has the candidate 
evidenced interest in his community? Has he 
taken part in or led church or civic activities? 

Evaluative Ability. Is the candidate capable 
of evaluating educational research? Can he 
evaluate types of programs, techniques of in- 
struction, devices, and methods? 
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Intelligence. Does the candidate possess the 
ability to reason and weigh and consider the 
facts? Does he understand that intellectualism 
is not intelligence? Can he make more right 
decisions than wrong upon quick demand? Does 
his previous work indicate that he can? 

Human Understanding. Does the candidate 
understand people of different faiths, different 
abilities, different philosophies? Has he a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the poorly adjusted, the 
crippled, and the subnormal? Has he shown any 
evidence of his understanding in his work up to 
the present ? 

Judgment. Does he have judgment to classify 
pupils properly? Can he see the total programs? 
Has he the wisdom to seek balance in carrying 
out a program? Would the candidate be 
democratic in the conduct of the school? 

Versatility. Has the candidate demonstrated an 
ability to turn quickly and happily from one 
situation or problem to another? Has the candi- 
date proven to be versatile in his experience? 

Accuracy. Is he careful of details? Is prompt- 
ness a habit? Does he regard accuracy highly? 
Does his present employer believe he is accurate? 

Sincerity. Is teaching just a steppingstone? 
Is the job regulated by the clock? Is he sincere 
in serving and performing the best for boys and 
girls? Does he possess a love for the truth? Has 
he demonstrated this in his work? 

Tact. Can he get things done with a minimum 
of friction? Does he possess the ability to 
appraise, counsel, direct, and encourage through 
wise supervision ? 

Sense of Humor. Does he possess a spirit of 
friendliness? Is he a good mixer? Does he have 
a pleasant manner? And is he_ cheerfully 
energetic ? 

Resourcefulness. Has he the ability to develop 
good out of apparently poor situations? 

Efficiency. Does he get things done not only 
on time but well? Can he instill efficiency in 
teachers and students? Does his past experience 
indicate that he has? 

Foresight. In regard to policy does he look 
ahead? Can he plan long-term projects of five 
to ten years? Can he apprehend and solve 
problems before they arise ? 

Business Ability. Does the candidate under- 
stand public school financing? Does he know all 
of the sources of school revenue? Is he aware 
of school-tax problems? Is he an_ intelligent 
buyer ? 

Executive Ability. Is he capable of good 
management? Is he prepared to economically 
and efficiently handle school business? Has he 
shown evidence of this trait in his work? Does 
he get things done in a reasonable length of time? 

Health. Does the candidate possess good 
health? Does he possess the tremendous amount 
of energy needed for the position? Does he 
realize the need for nightwork as well as day- 
work? Could he survive the emotional and 
nervous strain? Does the candidate present a 
healthy physique? What was the nature of his 
last illness? Does his program of living protect 
his health ? 


Personal History Data 


In addition to the foregoing the following 
points were raised concerning the professional 
training and experience of each of the 
candidates : 

1. Educational and professional training in 
high school, teachers college, university, graduate 
work, special work. The candidates were asked 
to speak of the courses taken, the diplomas and 
degrees received, the dates of attendance and of 
graduation, the total time spent, and the 
semester-hour credits gained 

2. The scholastic average by any graduate 
work achieved. 

3. Complete data on teaching experience 





N. L. George 
Director of Business and Supervisor of 
School Buildings and Grounds, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mr. George, who has been appointed Director of Busi- 
ness Affairs for the board of education at Oklahoma City 
Okla., assumed his new duties on June 1, when he 
succeeded J. G. Stearley. 

He is a graduate of the Manchester High School, in 
Manchester, Okla., and holds the degrees of B.S. in 
Education and Ed.M., given by the University of 
Oklahoma. He pursued graduate courses in education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 1938, 1939, and 
1940. 

Following his graduation from college, he was a teacher 
in the rural schools of Grant County, Okla., assistant in 
administration at the University High School, in Norman, 
and superintendent of schools at Geary, from 1926 to 1935 
In 1935 he resigned to accept the superintendency at 
Duncan, which he held until his present appointment 





Salary recently received and salary expected 
Special subjects taught. 
6. Certificates held. 
7. Date of present contract expiration. 

8. References. 

9. Date and place of birth. 

10. Marital status. 

11. Children and other dependents. 

12. Recognition received for excellence in 
scholarship above high school level. 

13. Sports engaged in at college and later. 

14. Extracurricular activities. 

15. Elective positions held as student in civic 
and professional life 

16. Clubs and other social contacts. 

17. Trips abroad. 

18. Trips in North America. 

19. List modern languages spoken by candidate 

20. List languages read 

21. List vocations for which the candidate has 
prepared besides teaching. 
2. List avocations and hobbies. 
3. List full-time jobs held other than teaching. 
4. List jobs enjoyed and jobs not enjoyed. 
5. List professional books read within the 
past year. 

26. List magazines read. 

27. List professional organizations to 
the candidate belongs. 


un 


which 


Following the selection of the candidate 
Mr. Worth reported: (1) That the man em- 
ployed has had successful experience as sub- 
stantiated by his previous employers and by 
direct observation. (2) He is well thought of 
by his superiors and fellow teachers as sub- 
stantiated by interviews with his superiors 
and other school administrators. (3) The 
candidate rated high on the qualification 
chart and was properly certified. (4) He spe- 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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The School-Board Member Looks 


at Statistics 





II—Measures of Central Tendency 





R. L. C. Butsch, Ph.D.’ 


One of the most common questions asked 
about a group of data is, “What is the 
average?” of the group. Another very com- 
mon question is, “How does this group 
compare with some other group?’ For 
example, one might ask, “What is the 
average size of class in this high school?” 
And also, “How does the size of class in our 
school compare with that in other cities?” 
Or, “What is the average score made by this 
fifth grade in School A on a certain stand- 
ardized test in arithmetic?” And, ‘How does 
this fifth grade compare with the fifth grade 
in School B?” It will be the purpose of this 
present paper to show how these questions 
are answered. 

While the arrangement of the data into 
groups, as done in a frequency distribution 
or table, aids materially in clarifying the 
information, such a table becomes somewhat 
cumbersome for certain purposes, such as 
the ones just suggested. For example, as 
indicated above, the school board might be 
interested in knowing the distribution of sizes 
of classes not only for the local high school, 
but also for other communities of the same 
type or size. While a complete comparison 
would involve the examination of the tables, 
such as the one shown in the last paper, for 
the various schools, such examination might 
give in one sense more, and in another sense 
less, information than was desired. In other 
words, it very often is adequate, and fre- 
quently is more revealing, if one single 
measure or number can be used to express or 
stand for a complete distribution or com- 
plete set of data. In common language, it is 
sometimes more significant to know, for 
example, the “average” size of class in each 
school involved in the comparison. 

When one hears about averages for the 
first time in his elementary school experience, 
he learns that if he adds together, say, 10 
numbers which represent the temperature 
observed at 10 times, an hour apart during 
a day, and then divides this total by 10, his 
result will be the “average” temperature for 
that day. The statistician uses the word 
“average” in a somewhat more general sense 
than this common interpretation. He applies 
it to all measures of what he terms “central 
tendency.” One of these measures of “central 
tendency” which he calls the “mean” or 
“arithmetic mean” is nothing more or less 
than the “average” of one’s elementary 
school experience. Another term, which is 
used with considerable frequency in educa- 
tional statistics. is called the “median.” The 
difference between these two measures can 
perhaps be made clear by noting their defi- 
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nitions, and by observing some examples. 

The arithmetic mean, or common average, 
is defined simply as the sum of all of the 
scores divided by the number of scores. For 
example, if five boys have, respectively, 25, 
18, 15, 12 and 10 marbles, the mean or 
‘average’ number of marbles per boy will 
be the total number, or 80, divided among 
the five boys; or 16 marbles. The median is 
sometimes defined loosely as “the middle 
measure’ (of those involved); but more 
precisely as “that point on the scale above 
which and below which an equal number of 
cases lie.” Using the less precise definition, 
the median number of marbles per boy in 
the example just given would be 15, since 
two boys have more and two boys have less 
than 15 marbles. Of course, for such small 
numbers and so few cases (boys) the com- 
putation or determination of the mean and 
median will be very simple. However, as 
more and more cases are added, and especially 
if the information is put into the form of a 
frequency distribution (showing the number 
of individuals in each group — those having 
from 10 to 20 marbles, from 20 to 30 marbles, 
etc.), other procedures are used to obtain the 
mean and the median. There is no need to 
go into the method of computation here, as 
that is not the purpose of this discussion. 

The principal difference between the mean 
and the median (which is implied in the defi- 
nitions given) is that the former is influenced 
by the exact size of each individual score or 
measure, while the latter takes into account 
only the general relative size, or position in 
the distribution. This may be made more clear 
by a simple example. Suppose that, in the 
inquiry by the school board into the number 
of pupils per class which was indicated above, 
it is found that the classes in one department 
are as follows: 

Number of pupils: 

32, 28, 26, 25, 24, 23, 22, 21, 19, 19, 16 

For these eleven classes the total number 
of pupils is 253, and the mean number per 
class (average, in ordinary usage) is 23 (253 
divided by 11). Since the numbers above are 
arranged in order from the largest to the 
smallest, the sixth class, counting from either 
top or bottom, satisfies one of the definitions 
of the median —in other words, it is the 
middle measure. For this list of eleven classes, 
therefore. the mean and median coincide 
at 23. 

The next group of eleven classes, for the 
next department. is found to be as follows: 

Number of pupils: 

34, 33, 33, 32, 29, 23, 22, 22, 21, 20, 19 

For this list. the total number of pupils 
involved is 286. and the mean size of class 
is found to be 26. However. in counting down. 
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or up, to the sixth or middle case, it is 
found that the median for this group is 
also 23. In other words, in each department, 
half of the classes have more than 23 pupils, 
and half have less than 23. But the mean 
(or common average) number of pupils per 
class is 23 in the first department and 26 in 
the second. This difference is caused by the 
fact that in the second group, of those classes 
which are above the median of 23, one has 
29 pupils and the others all have more than 
30, while in the first group, on the other hand, 
three of the classes are close to 23, and only 
one has over 30 pupils. The classes below 
the median of 23 are also seen to be larger in 
the second group than in the first. This 
indicates how the mean is influenced by the 
actual value of the score, while the median is 
influenced only by the position of the score 
above or below the central measure. 

This difference between the mean and 
median will be illustrated further by an 
examination of the two distributions given 
in Table 1. It will be observed that in both 
classes, 2 pupils had scores on the test which 
were between 90 and 99; 5 had scores be- 
tween 80 and 89; 16 between 70 and 79; 
24 between 60 and 69; and 23 between 50 
and 59. Since more than half of the 100 
cases are included in these five groups or 
class intervals, the median — the point above 


TABLE I 


Number of Pupils Obtaining a Score 
Within the Group or Class Interval 


Scores on Test Indicated 


Class A Class B 
90 99 2 2 
80 89 5 5 
70-79 16 16 
60 69 24 24 
50-59 23 23 
40-49 17 & 
30-39 s 2 
20-29 3 1 
10-19 1 2 
0-9 1 17 
Total 100 100 
Mean 57.4 52.1 

58.3 





Median 58.3 





which and below which half of the cases fall 
—will be the same for each distribution, 
namely 58.3. (The exact method by which 
this figure is obtained is not explained here, 
since no attempt is being made to teach 
computational technique. Suffice it to say 
that the method used can be shown to be 
derived by logical processes from the simple 
procedure used in the preceding examples.) 
On the other hand, the mean will be affected 
by the extreme irregularity of the second class 
—by the fact that there are 17 pupils who 
had scores from 0 to 9. The mean of the 
first distribution is about the same as the 
median, namely, 57.4. For the second distribu- 
tion. however, the mean is found to be 52.1. 
(Again the exact procedure is not indicated — 
but is based on the simple definition of the 
mean used in the example above.) The effect 
of extreme cases on this measure of central 
tendency is made clear by this rather un- 
usual distribution. 

Another way of explaining the difference 
between the median and the mean is by 
considering the graphical representation of 
the distribution for these two classes as shown 
in Figure 2. It will be noted that since the 
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Figure 2 


median is merely that point on the scale above 
which and below which an equal number of 
cases lie, it is possible to draw a line through 
the graph at the point of the median; half 
of the cases will then fall on either side of 
this line. It will be observed that this line 
is at the same point for the two distribu- 
tions. 

Now assume that these graphical figures 
have thickness, and therefore weight. The 
mean, in each case, is that point or fulcrum 
upon which the figure could be balanced. Just 
as on a teeter-totter a small child at a distance 
from the center will balance a much larger 
child nearer the center on the other side, so 


the extreme cases overbalance many more 
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cases much closer to the center. In other 
words, the further a case is from the center 
of the distribution, the more effect it will 
have in determining the mean. It is therefore 
said that the mean is influenced by, and 
reflects accurately, the exact value of every 
score or the exact size of every measure in 
the distribution; while the median merely 
indicates that point on either side of which 
half the cases fall—how far on either side 
having no effect on this measure of central 
tendency. 

While there are other measures of central 
tendency which are found occasionally, these 
two, median and mean, will enable one to 
read most articles in education research, in 
so far as central tendency is concerned. Which 
measure is more satisfactory depends largely 
on the nature of the data, as well as the type 
of information which one wishes to obtain. 
For example, a study of the length of service 
of teachers brought out the following con- 
clusions: The mean period of service, which 
is affected by the proportionately small num- 
ber of teachers with 30 or more years of 
experience, was found to be over 8 years. 
On the other hand, since there were many 
teachers who served only one or two years, 
the median was found to be about 4.5 years. 
Both items of information are, of course, of 
significance. It is important to know that 
the average or mean length of time that 
teachers remained in service at the time of 
the study was something over 8 years, since 
that number would have some relationship 
to the rate at which the total groups would 
have to be replaced by new teachers. On the 
other hand, it is also important to know 
that half of the teachers involved served less 
than 4% years. Thus, in some types of prob- 
lems, one measure is preferred; in some, the 
other; and in many cases it is desirable to 
know both the median and the mean for the 
aid they give in interpretation. 


THE DAYS AHEAD 


Sarah Murdock 


In the first world war period, one third of 
the nation’s teachers precipitated a teacher 
shortage by leaving their teaching posts for 
industry or war work. In many cases, this 
spelled loss to both schools and teachers. Are 
we absolutely sure, today, that we shall escape 
this same teacher shortage, simply because 
there are more unemployed now than in 1917? 
On the contrary, the greater scope of our 
present war efforts may swallow up any sur- 
plus reserves of unemployed we have at pres- 
ent. We might, then, reasonably expect the 
same exodus of teachers from the profession, 
unless we make definite efforts to prevent it. 

Such definite efforts we should earnestly 
make, for it is unfortunate when well and 
expensively trained teachers leave a regular 
work where they are needed, and gain only 
temporary, substitute positions requiring little 
or no technical training; or gain, at the best, 
small clerical positions which they can hold 
only with great difficulty due to their lack of 
adequate clerical training. 

The schools can save many of their teach- 


ers for the teaching profession, even against a 


wave of war hysteria. by offering better sal-, 


aries and living conditions, coupled with more 
public acknowledgment of the value of a 
teacher’s services in times like these. If, how- 
ever, the teacher is lured away by a desire for 
change, for travel, for new contacts, then why 
not explore the possibility of a system of state 
interchange of teachers, similar to the college 
professor exchange idea? Many a teacher who 
desires a change might not actually have to 
leave the profession, even though she actually 
changes her address. She might be as inter- 
ested in a teaching position in another state 
as in a flight to a government office in Wash- 
ington, especially if she felt it patriotic to 
remain by her teaching post. 


Schoolwork or Government Service ? 

Out of all this arise the questions: “Which 
work is more important, the schoolwork or 
the government work? Should the school or 
the government claim first rights to an indi- 
vidual’s services in the present emergency?” 
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These questions of priority of claims should 
be settled definitely now, before future con- 
fusion arises. Never again, as in world-war 
days, should teachers with school contracts be 
able to accept government appointments, sup- 
posedly “for the duration of the war,” only 
to resign at the end of a summer vacation, 
either the school post or the government ap- 
pointment “with prejudice.” Unless we decide 
this question promptly, we may face the same 
bottleneck which developed in Washington in 
the fall of 1918. At the very moment when 
American soldiers were dying in the Argonne, 
in Washington teachers were clamoring for 
resignations in order to fulfill school contracts 
they had never relinquished during the sum- 
mer of government service, thinking very little 
of the unfortunate consequences for the 
nation’s war efforts. Though sorely tried the 
government of 1918 did not actually draft 
the services of those teachers without regard 
for their teaching contracts. Are we sure that 
our present government will be so tolerant? 

A flight of the teachers from the schools, 
however, is not always a catastrophe. Some- 
times it gives the schools an opportunity to 
weed out undesirable individuals. When, how- 
ever, the schools are forced to relinquish their 
best teachers to the government service, they 
might profitably suggest that these teachers 
should first acquire clerical training, espe- 
cially if they seek government positions in 
Washington. If these teachers wish to suc- 
cessfully compete with thousands of well- 
trained business girls, they should either learn 
typing, stenography, decimal filing, record 
keeping, or they should be able to prove 
themselves as clerks, accurate, with real abil- 
ity in organizing facts and figures. Before 
they go, they might profitably fortify them- 
selves with these qualifications by spare-time 
study, rather than by waiting until they are 
actually in a government office, faced with tre- 
mendous competition, when it is too late to 
begin a feverish study of these neglected 
subjects. Teachers who deliberately leave 
their teaching posts should know the difficul- 
ties ahead of them in a new field. 

In the present crisis, then, let us face all 
the facts: teachers who leave should prepare; 
teachers who remain should be encouraged 
publicly by a grateful community. If a real 
teacher shortage develops in spite of every 
effort, then teachers’ salaries will probably 
rise temporarily, only to attract more aspir- 
ants to the teaching profession, with a conse- 
quent depressing of the rising salaries. The 
inevitable reaction will surely follow any up- 
heaval in our teaching forces. With all the 
facts of 1917 before us, let us avoid the 
mistakes of 1917. 


9 ——______ 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 


A review of the educational progress of the 
past year is rendered very difficult for 1940 by 
world-wide military, political, economic, social, 
and educational conditions. Five major problems 
with which the school has been working are: 
(1) to make public education serve more effec- 
tively the needs of democratic society, (2) to 
plan a program of education to meet the emer- 
gencies of national defense, (3) to adjust the 
high school curriculum to the large number of 
noncollege and nontrade youth, (4) to develop 
valid techniques for appraisal of educational in- 
stitutions and instruction, and through a pro- 
gram of implementation to apply in practice the 
results of research, and (5) to stimulate teachers 
in training and in service to develop the qualities 
of behavior necessary for a teacher in a dem- 
ocratic society. — Carter V. Good. 
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The Administrative Rise of the Teacher 


URING the past two decades school boards and superin- 
D tendents have witnessed a remarkable growth in the 
participation of teachers in the administration of school 
systems. This participation has been welcomed by wise superin- 
tendents because it has meant greater efficiency in the educa- 
tional service for which the schools exist ; it has been accepted 
by the school boards because it has assured the latter that 
their own plans and policies for the development of the schools 
would be successfully carried into effect by the staffs. 

The administrative activity of teachers has been only one of 
the outcomes of the better professional preparation of young 
men and women in the universities and teachers colleges. It has 
been promoted — not always wisely — by the teacher organ- 
izations who have seen in an administrative-minded member- 
ship the ready means for effectuating their programs for higher 
salaries and greater security of the profession. Superintendents 
as a whole have been eager to support the notion of teacher 
participation. True, a few older autocratically inclined men 
have pooh-poohed the value of the classroom workers’ service 
to themselves, perhaps because they feared the results of an 
analysis of their own attitudes and acts. The few school boards 
that have been antagonistic or indifferent have been influenced 
by the local school executive and have reflected his attitude. 

Teachers have been most useful to the administration of the 
schools where their counsel and help has been made an organ- 
ized instrument for the development of administrative meas- 
ures. In a sense the progressive character of a school and the 
quality of the leadership of its superintendent have been 
reflected in the use made of the teachers in such important 
undertakings as the continuous revision of the curriculum, the 
annual selection of new textbooks and teaching materials, the 
occasional revision of the salary schedules, the development 
of new and needed departments and services of the schools, the 
permanent community relations, the adjustment of the schools 
to changes in social and economic conditions, and the develop- 
ment of the school plant and of financial needs. These and 
other administrative duties, when handled in an advisory and 
planning capacity by committees of teachers who have a good 
measure of freedom and democratic recognition, can do much 
to solve problems which the school board alone or with the 
limited aid of the superintendent cannot hope to put into effect. 

It has been observed in communities where regularly organ- 
ized plans of participation have been in use for a decade or 
more, that there is a distinct growth in professional attitudes, 
in the spirit of cooperation, and in an understanding by the 
teachers of their own limitations. A group of teachers that has 
thought through a problem likely to have far-reaching results, 
like a salary schedule or the expansion of a secondary school 
organization, will understand and appreciate the difficulties of 
finance and community approval which the school board must 
meet. These same teachers are, therefore, quite willing to be 
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complacent if only half a loaf is immediately given them. They 
will be patient, too, in waiting a year for progress. 

Teacher participation in administration is not without its 
dangers and shortcomings. The weak superintendent and the 
politically-minded school board — both of whom do not have 
the ability and the courage to deserve full community approval 
— will be first to suffer from teachers in administrative under- 
standings. They will find that some teachers have too narrow 
a point of view ; busybodies will be allowed to stir up trouble; 
there will be unbalanced development of policies ; selfish finan- 
cial interests of teacher groups will come to the fore; the 
crackpots and radicals among the teachers will have a new 
outlet for their harmful activities ; time that should be devoted 
to fundamental teaching duties will be wasted; public distrust 
of the school authorities will come from bickering and unwise 
publicity of unwise discussions. But all these difficulties are 
not reasons for condemning teacher participation. They are 
common troubles of any democratic undertaking, to be met 
as challenges by the school boards and the superintendents. 

The use of the vast reservoir of ability and experience which 
teachers can bring to administrative participation requires a 
fully democratic attitude on the part of the school board and 
of the superintendent. It requires, too, a new and keener kind 
of leadership, of higher skills in planning and executing school 
policies. The rise of the teacher is to be welcomed and utilized 
to the full. 


School Plant Standards 


ie A report to the board of education of Freeport, L. L., 
New York, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt summarizes effectively 
the seven inescapable standards for the physical plant facil- 
ities required for an effective educational program: 

1. The buildings must be safe and free from all fire hazard. 

2. The buildings must be sanitary. 

3. Service facilities must be modern and readily accessible to meet 
the needs of boys and girls. 

4. All space facilities must be planned in terms of democratic 
processes of teaching and with due reference to the broadening needs 
of the curriculum. 

5. Recreation facilities should be such as to make a sound physical- 
education program a definite part of the work of the school day. 

6. Resource materials should be provided in sufficient abundance 
in school libraries and school museums so that they may be readily 
accessible to students in time of need. 

7. The equipment used by individual children must be such as to 
encourage social participation on the part of all in all types of 
learning situations. 

It will be well for all school boards to review their summer 
program of building repairs and replacements and _ their 
purchases of books, furniture, and teaching materials in the 
light of these standards. 


The Supersensitive in School Administration 


A SCHOOL superintendent in a midwest city drew fire 

in the form of an editorial on the attitude he had taken 
regarding his recommendations to the board of education. 
When members of the board and citizens opposed his proposals, 
he resented their attitude on the assumption that it becomes 
the duty of the board of education to approve, adding that 
not to do so implied disloyalty or ignorance. 

This the editor maintained was going too far. He countered 
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the statement voiced by the superintendent, by holding that 
his recommendations were subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the board of education, and that in either event 
he must accept the final dictum without expressing resentment. 
He added: 

“Actually members of the board who have criticized have 
spent considerable of their personal time studying the problems 
and deserve something more from a board employee than an 
intimation that they either are not friends of the schools or 
that they lack understanding. 

“If the board’s only obligation is to approve what the 
superintendent proposes, then why have a board? The truth 
of the matter seems to be that what is wrong more than any- 
thing else in the school board and the school system is an 
attitude of absolute intolerance toward any criticisms or 
suggestions either from the public or the board members.” 

In judging a matter of this kind correctly, the inside facts 
must be known. So far as the case comes before the public 
eye, it must be admitted that a tactful and circumspect school 
superintendent would never expose himself to merited 
criticism. He would know the relation that must be observed 
between himself and the governing body of the school system. 


Amending Teacher-Tenure Laws 


- CANNOT be held that the teacher-tenure laws in the 
several states are entirely satisfactory to the administrative 
officers of the schools or to the organized teacher groups. Nor 
can it be claimed that the public is satisfied. 

The teachers hold that the laws still contain loopholes and 
that they are not entirely secure. They point to cases in which 
the school boards are engaging in scandalous nepotism, polit- 
ical manipulation, and personal advantage in dealing with 
the dismissal of old teachers and the appointment of new 
teachers. 

The school boards declare that the making and intent of 
the tenure laws are good, while the administration is directly 
harmful. Designed to protect the rights of the teacher the 
laws ignore the rights of the public and the interests of the 
pupils. In the vast majority of communities, say the board 
members, a good teacher is not in need of tenure protection 
and in no community is a poor teacher entitled to such pro- 
tection. The statutes are so rigid and involve so much pub- 
licity and attention to so many technicalities that the dis- 
missal of the incompetent is embarrassing to the point of 
practical impossibility. 

The teacher tenure laws of the future will have to be less 
cumbersome, and grant greater freedom to school boards in 
the removal of teachers who are incompetent, emotionally un- 
stable, or guilty of conduct unbecoming a public official and 
a guide of youth. It should be possible to handle cases with- 
out loss of time, without the type of formality which char- 
acterizes court cases, and without publicity harmful to the 
individual instructor and the school. Such statutes will imply 
a high degree of straight-forwardness and fair dealing on the 
part of school boards so that the teachers will be assured of 
an absolute absence of subterfuge and politics. The children 
and their education must be the hub around which this legisla- 
tion will move. 

The teachers’ organizations would remove all school-board 
opposition to tenure legislation if they would ask that the 
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new laws contain a definite requirement for continued growth 
of all teachers and for the retirement of all those who cannot 
give evidence of continued professional improvement. 


Teachers or Warriors? 


HE American school boards have shown a most com- 
mendably patriotic spirit in releasing men from teaching 
and supervisory service in order that they might enter the 
military forces and engage in the defense activities under which 
the nation is building up a vitally necessary army and navy. 
In this connection some questions might be raised concern- 
ing the advisability of extending this policy or rather of 
continuing it without closer consideration of its results upon 
the school system. Ultimately the withdrawal of men teachers, 
particularly from the high schools and the colleges, will 
injure these institutions and prevent them from developing in 
the growing boys, and even girls, those qualities which can 
come only from the sterner male characteristics, the types of 
discipline, and the outlook upon life, which men can provide. 
Men teachers and supervisors are more than ever necessary in 
the upper grades of the elementary school and in the high 
school if, as appears likely, the United States must embark 
upon a permanent program of defense in its new role of 
world-wide advocate of the democratic way of life. 

On another page of this issue of the JourNat is an editorial 
from a British periodical reiterating the protest of the English 
Board of Education against the withdrawal from the schools 
of men teachers between the age of 30 to 35 for military service. 
Hard pressed as England is and fighting for her very existence, 
the school authorities consider service in education as equal 
in importance to service in the armed force. 

Pray God that America will never be hard pressed by a 
foreign foe. For the present, at least, there is no good reason 
for taking men teachers with any experience out of the class- 
room in order that they may do defense service. The schools, 
too, are a first line of defense which must not be broken. 


Ethics for Educators 


A MIDDLEWESTERN state teachers’ association has 
recently adopted a highly professional code of ethics, 
outlining the relations and obligations of teachers and school 
executives to the pupils, to the parents, to the public gen- 
erally, and to the members of the profession itself. The code 
makes no mention of any relations and responsibilities which 
the teacher has to the board of education. The omission 
seems to be rather pointed and is significant of the attitude 
which some Teaders of organized teachers are mistakenly 
taking. It ignores the fact that the teacher’s relations to the 
public, botlr professional and personal, are largely and directly 
through thé school board which is the legal representative of 
the community, and which controls the policies that the public 
desires put into effect in the education of its children. 

In a code of ethics, a statement of the teacher’s relations 
to the board of education is as essential for directing the 
attitudes and actions of the individual teacher as is a state- 
ment of relations to pupils and to the parents. Both teachers 
and school-board members must assume better cooperative 
attitudes if the great enterprise of the schools is to prosper 
as it must. 
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A PRINCIPAL'S CHECK LIST 


Vinton Burt’ 


The high school principal has so many de- 
mands made upon his time during the course 
of a day that he finds it exceedingly difficult 
to plan his work effectively. He never knows 
from one day to the next what new problems 
will require his attention. The increasing 
minutiae of administration are constantly in- 
creasing these demands 

The administrator must realize the impor- 
tance of his time if he is to succeed. Further- 
more, in no other way is a principal so likely 
to impress the faculty and student body fav- 
orably as in the efficient management of his 
time and duties. An alert principal soon de- 
velops organizing aids to assist him in his 
work. 

The principal’s check list given below was 
used by the author for several years. It was 
further developed by members of a class in 
Administration at Mankato State Teachers 
College. Mankato, Minn. The use of some 
such device permits the principal to plan 
many details of work in advance for the 
entire year. Variations will be made from year 
to year, but the organization skeleton will 
remain stable 

The use of this check list permits the prin- 
cipal to dismiss from his mind most consider- 
ations of routine organization. He is then 
free to devote his entire energies to original 
demands on his time as they arise and to 
reflective thinking about his school and its 
deeper seated problems 


AUGUST 

1. Check with the superintendent on news 
releases regarding the opening ol schoo] 
Registration dates. Schedule for the first 
day 

2. Prepare student bulletin for first-day 
Instructions 

3. Check on all supplies for the opening of 
school 

4. Check on all blanks and forms for the 

opening of school 

Check classroom pupil stations 

». Check building for fire and safety hazards 
Check fire alarms and clocks 

8. Check bell schedule 

9. Check playground equipment. 

10. Number receipt books 

11. Prepare card for season-ticket checkup 

12. Order student-activity tickets printed 

13. Order professional magazines 

14. Pay membership dues to _ professional 
organizations 


SEPTEMBER 

1. Consult with superintendent concerning 
staff meetings, introduction of new teach- 
ers, appointment of faculty committees, 
and announce plans for staff meetings for 
the year 


n 


~ 
’ 


2. Prepare and issue student guides for new 
students. 
3. Plan orientation assemblies for new 


students 
4. Send first day 


attendance to superin- 
tendent. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Owatonna, Minn 


5. Organize band program — noon hour and 
individual instruction. 

6. Set up religious education program. 
Organize student-activity ticket program. 

8. Select visual-aid operators. 

9. Set up student federal-aid program of 
work. 

10. Prepare for fire drills. 

11. Prepare activity schedule for the year 
Send copies to newspaper and churches. 

12. Issue school calendar of activities. 

13. Organize home-room board. 

14. Mail football schedule to patrons. 

15. Check assignments for home football 

games. 

16. Prepare eligibility lists. 

17. Check details with football officials. 

18. Distribute copy of class officers and other 
organization officers. 

19. Obtain health cards for new students. 

20. Schedule exchange program. 

21. Consult superintendent concerning staff 
picnic. 


22. Enter subjects in ultimate register. 
23. Type report cards. 
24. Check registration cards against high 


school permanents. Prepare transcripts 
for new students 

25. Select and announce report-card com- 
mittees 

26. Consult superintendent regarding plans 
for evening and part-time school 


OCTOBER 
1. Make plans to attend educational meet- 
ings during the vear. 
Consult the superintendent regarding 
plans for Education Week 
3. Plan with the superintendent program of 
classes for evening school 
4. Check caps and gowns. 
5. Approve football schedule 
». Duplicate senior list showing name 
course, and vocational choice 
Make up gymnasium schedule 
8. Check form book 
9. Set ring dates 
10. Arrange high school health cards in file 
11. Consult superintendent regarding closing 
school for state teachers’ convention 


NOVEMBER 


1. Consult with superintendent concerning 
Thanksgiving vacation 

Check with basketball officials 

Prepare basketball eligibility list 

Mail basketball schedule to patrons. 

5. Survey of graduates 

Armistice Day program 


sat 


= 


DECEMBER 


1. Prepare examination schedule for first 
semester 

Plan for semester schedule changes 

3. See that all transcripts for new students 
are on file 

Consult with superintendent concerning 
Christmas vacation 


4a 


JANUARY 


1. Prepare for close of first semester 
2. Prepare basketball eligibility list. (Second 


semester. ) 
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3. Arrange for senior class pictures. 

4. Prepare basketball schedule. 

5. Average senior grades. 

6. Consult with superintendent concerning 


diploma order. 


FEBRUARY 
1. Check on failures for first semester. Send 
letters to parents of students whose work 
is unsatisfactory. 
2. Plan programs for Lincoln's and Washing- 
tons birthdays. 
3. Check with superintendent regarding 
preparation for graduation. 
4. Plan for high school registration for com- 
ing year. 
5. Prepare schedule of classes for coming 
year. 


MARCH 


1. Prepare teacher assignments. classroom 
and extracurricular 

2. Check progress of junior-senior banquet. 

3. Request bids for commencement invita- 
tions 

4. Check bell schedule for spring. 

5. Notify ministers on spring schedule 
Buses. 

6. Check with superintendent concerning 
Easter vacation. 


APRIL 
1. Prepare baseball and track eligibility 
lists 


Consult with superintendent regarding 

curriculum adjustments and administra- 

tive changes for next year 

Prepare school calendar for next year. 

(Lyceum numbers. ) 

Plan staff meetings for next vear 

Organize student groups 

6. Organize school patrol for next vear 
Establish and announce student fees for 
next vear. 


Ge 


+ 
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8. Plan class-day exercises 
9. Prepare news article for graduation 
10. Announce ranking seniors 


11. Order commencement programs, include 
inserts for graduation 

12. Seniors, for height, seating, and marching 
order 

3. Prepare final examination schedule 

14. Prepare bulletin of final notices 


MAY 


1. Consult with superintendent and complete 
plans for commencement 
2. Reservations for commencement 
1) Board of education 
b) Faculty. 
) Seniors (Parents). 
Sign diplomas. 
4. Distribute directions relating to the clos- 
ing of school and making of final reports 
Check program of poster displays for next 
veal 
6. Memorial Day recess 
Make selections for special school honors 


JUNE 
1. Notify parents whose children were not 
promoted 


2. See that all final marks and reports are 
recorded on permanent records 
3. Reports completed. 
a) Attendance. 
b) Book fees. 
c) Visual aids. 
4. File canceled checks. 
Check teachers’ handbooks 


val 
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| PEABODY “Defense LINE 


NCREASES CLASSROOM CAPACITIES LEAST 204% 





d 
’ . ° 
; Only Movable Seating That 
Gives All These Advantages 
g 
.- 1— Conserves Space. Let us show you how 
g the capacity of your school room may be 
increased at least 20%. 
m 2 — Lowers Building Costs. Rooms may be 
t. smaller with no loss in efficiency. 
a- 
3 — Lowers Prices. Savings have been made 
le — . ° . 
by the elimination of expensive adjustments 
y J 
Sa and swivel. 
4— Appeals to Pupils and Teachers. Note 
ity P ° . 
attractive designs, beautiful wood tops, and 
ing . 
a sanitary frames. 
ar 5 — Promotes efficiency and lowers main- 
tenance costs. 
for 6 — Insures many years of trouble-free service. 
| NO. 360 WITH OPEN FRONT BOOK BOX 
oa GET COMPLETE DETAILS ON THIS 
ude 
SENSATIONAL NEW LINE OF STEEL 
ung 
FRAME MOVABLE DESKS, NOW 
Conservation of space in existing educational institutions 
to provide for overcrowded conditions is imperative. 
lete Conservation of space in new buildings, too, is desirable 
and necessary to keep building costs at the lowest prac- 
tical level. 
With Peabody “Defense” Desks you are able to increase 
classroom capacities at least 20% but—that’s not all. 
clos- Students will be comfortable—have best of lighting con- 
orts ditions—and will be much easier to teach because of 
next No. 360 with Lifting Lid Book Box No. 361 with Study Top better seating arrangements. Classrooms are more flexi- 
; ble with this attractive, efficient seating and you'll find 
nors The new Defense Line is an important contribution to con- — Pefense Desks sturdy, economical and practical. 
servation of space in new or old buildings and makes available 
° ° a ie . . Write today for free information covering all details and prices 
at the same time a high quality line of seating at a reason- : 7 Rat ; 
not . . on Peabody’s Defense Seating. See how it saves you money. 
able price, lower even than the cheapest school desk on the 
; are market if quality, service, efficiency and length of life are PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


considered. Box 1 North Manchester, Ind. 


Without Labodys Quotation You're Not Ready to Buy 
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A PROGRAM OF ARTICULATION 
IN THE HIGHLAND PARK 
SCHOOLS 


Practical steps in achieving better articula- 
tion have been taken by the Highland Park 
(Texas) schools, the objective being to facili- 
tate the pupil’s transition from school to 
school and to increase the continuity of learn- 
ing through elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high, and college. Of particular 
interest in this connection is the work volun- 
tarily assumed by the English department. 

During the week’s preschool conference at 
the senior high school last fall the program, 
which followed more or less a workshop pro- 
cedure, included meetings of the junior and 
senior high English instructors. The joint 
meetings enabled teachers from both schools 
to compare objectives and to consider de- 
sirable standards, as well as to study more 
specifically common teaching problems. To 
give more definite direction and to assure 
continuation of the study a committee repre- 
senting the three elementary schools and the 
junior and senior high schools has _ been 
named. 

Feeling that they must look ahead as well 
as behind them, the senior high teachers have 
asked the cooperation of the English staff of 
the local university, attended by a number of 
Highland Park graduates, and have received 
an enthusiastic response. During informal 
evening meetings of the two departments each 
group has learned something of the problems 
facing their predecessors or successors. The 
theme of the meetings seems to have been, 
“What can we do to help you?” and “What 
should we know about your work?” 

Interested in the effectiveness of this co- 
operative study, the administration sent two 
members of the senior high English depart- 
ment to visit the state university. One of these 
teachers is also counselor for seniors and was 
particularly interested in making a “follow- 
up” study of Highland Park graduates at the 
university. Their cordial reception in all the 
offices they visited indicates the readiness of 
college staffs to work more closely with the 
public schools. The Highland Park schools 
are planning now to participate in the testing 
program sponsored by the Texas Commission 
on Co-ordination in Education. 

It is generally felt that such cooperative 
work, begun perhaps during preschool confer- 
ences and continued during the school year 
through further meetings and committee work, 
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may yield increasingly valuable returns as the 
instructors learn more efficiently to build upon 
the work of their predecessors and at the 
same time to lay the foundation for work yet 
to come. — Dorothy Jones. 


THE MAUMEE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

The city of Maumee, Ohio, a suburban 
community of about 5000 population near 
metropolitan Toledo, enjoys the services of 
a highly competent board of education, made 
up of businessmen engaged in various fields 
of work in the city of Toledo. 

The educational history of Maumee began 
in 1817, when the first physician of the settle- 
ment established a one-room school. The high 
school which was the first chartered institu- 
tion of its kind in Ohio, was established in 
1843. For many years a mission house and 
school was conducted for the Indians within 
the borders of the present city. 

In 1938 the board of education began a 
very successful school-building program. A 
modern, streamlined high school building, 
costing $325,000, was erected, and in 1940 
the three elementary school buildings of the 
district were remodeled and re-equipped. 

The board of education, shown'in the ac- 
companying illustration, includes: Mr. C. C. 
Bigelow; Mr. Frank M. Powell: Mr. A. G. 
Maxwell, president; Mr. A. F. Files; Dr. 
Owen Rakestraw; and Mr. H. A. Rhinehalt 
Mr. Files, who is an accredited chemist and 
pharmacist and is engaged in chemical manu- 
facturing, has served the board of education 
as a member for 20 years, and has shared in 
the work connected with the most remarkable 
period of growth of the community. During 
the term of Dr. Rakestraw, as president of 
the board, the athletic field was equipped for 
night football, and an extensive program of 
reseating of the elementary schools was begun 
under the direction of Mr. Frank M. Powell, 
who was president of the board in 1938. A 
bond issue was approved by the voters by 
more than 85 per cent majority. Mr. Powell 
devoted a large amount of his time to the 
project, the success of which was largely due 
to his zeal and initiative. 


BASIC READING MATERIALS 
PREFERRED! 
Ray H. Simpson! 

Many school boards today are, or are be- 


coming, seriously concerned about the ineffi- 
cient reading in their communities, particularly 





Board of Education, Maumee, Ohio. 


Left to right: C. C. Bigelow; Frank M. Powell; A. G. Maxwell, president; A. F. Files, 
vice-president; Dr. Owen Rakestraw; H. A. Rhinehalt, clerk and treasurer. 
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George Buck 
Principal, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Buck, who retired at the close of the school 
year in June, after a service of 30 years, had guided the 
Shortridge High School as its principal since 1910. He 
came to take over the principalship of the high .school 
after having served as head of the Steele and Stivers High 
Schools in Dayton, and the Central High School in 
Duluth, Minn. During his long administrative service, he 
had seen the high school grow from 75 teachers and 1400 
students, to 140 teachers and 3600 students, and had 
seen it occupy its beautiful new building. The music 
and art courses during this period were planned and 
developed under Mr. Buck’s wise leadership. The school 
was responsible for the establishment of the first high 
school daily paper in the United States 

Mr. Buck holds the A.B. and the M.A. degrees, given 
by Wittenberg College, in Springfield, Ohio, and he also 
possesses an honorary LL.D. degree, given by Butler 
University, in Indianapolis in 1938. He was president of 
the North Central Association of High Schools and Col- 
leges in 1918-19, and is a member of many other pro- 
fessional organizations. He has rendered a great civic 
service to the community served by the schools 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, is married, and the 
father of two grown sons, one in the dental and one in 
the medical profession 





in the schools where reading is taught. This 
concern about weaknesses in reading would 
seem to be justified in view of the experi- 
mental evidence which shows that few of our 
youngsters are capable of critical reading, a 
type ability of great importance in a democ- 
racy where citizens are constantly bombarded 
with semitruths and propaganda of all sorts. 
Studies of the reading abilities of young- 
sters also show that in thousands of our 
schools the materials now being used are in- 
appropriate for over 50 per cent of those 
using them. They are entirely too hard for 
some and definitely too easy for others. What 
is to be done about the present situation? 
Along what lines may the money which is 
available best be spent? These questions are 
of primary concern to school boards and to 
school superintendents as well as to teachers. 
There are now on the market some expen- 
sive machines for improving reading and 
many school boards and school administrators 
are wondering if these are not the answer to 
the reading problem. Recently there came into 
the writer’s office a high school coach who 
wanted “to find out what two reading ma- 
chines are for. The one is used to take a pic- 
ture of the eyes in reading.” He continued, 


(Concluded on page 58) 


University of Alabama 
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Program Control THAT MATCHES RRCHITECTURRS CStElrente 


id 1a” . 


u thy | u 


HIS fine High School in Findlay, Ohio, is an outstanding 
example of advanced educational architecture. 
throughout for instructional efficiency, the new Findlay School 
relies upon Standard Electric Program Clocks and Bells for 


precision control of class schedules. 


Why not investigate the many advantages of STANDARD 


DRG 





Designed 


— 


School Systems—systems adaptable with like efficiency to new 
schools as well as older structures. STANDARD School equip- 
ment includes electric clock, program bell, telephone and fire 


alarm systems, also laboratory distribution panels and acces- 


sories. For complete information write: Dept. B. 


The architect for the Findlay school was Thomas D. McLaughlin, Lima,Ohio 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





(Concluded from page 56) 


“My county school board and superintendent 
bought one of the machines and my city 
school board and superintendent bought the 
other machine, and they told me that since I 
go around to various schools in connection 
with my physical education work that I 
should operate the machines.”’ The fact was 
that these machines had been acquired at a 
cost of over $500 and no one in the county 
knew how to use them. The physical-educa- 
tion teacher was not particularly qualified to 
use the machines. Even if someone in the 
county did know how to use them, it is very 
doubtful whether the county should have 
made the investment, particularly in view of 
the relative paucity of appropriate reading 
materials now in the county 

Although there are now hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars invested in these machines 
and materials that go with them, most reading 
experts still feel that they are of very doubt- 
ful value. Some experts even go so far as to 
indicate that the machines may do more harm 
than good in a community 

Experimental evidence, as well as expert 
opinion, also indicates that there is need for a 
much greater variety of material than that 
now used in the great majority of classrooms 
One or even two textbooks for a class in his- 
tory, for instance, may be suited to the ability 
and background of only a small percentage of 
the class. Through lack of objectivity they 
also are likely to develop a one-sided, un- 
critical point of view in the pupils 

Two purposes can well be served by a 
greater variety of reading material. First 
after proper diagnosis, the needs of young- 
sters whose reading abilities are below or 
above the grade level on which they are study- 


ing, can be met by not expecting all to use 
the same materials in a particular grade. All 
are not expected to wear the same size 
clothes; why should all be expected to use the 
same equipment and materials to develop 
their reading and other abilities. In prac- 
tically all schools the spread of reading abil- 
ity in a particular grade is astonishing to one 
who has not seen the results on standard 
reading tests. It is not uncommon to find the 
reading abilities in the ninth grade alone, for 
instance, ranging from average fourth-grade 
ability or below, to average fourteenth-grade 
ability or above. Obviously, a wide variety of 
reading material is necessary to adequately 
challenge all and to help each one to progress 
and learn a substantial amount from printed 
materials 

In the second place, greater variety in read- 
ing materials will encourage a well-rounded 
point of view. The point of view of one or 
two textbook writers is necessarily limited. 
An acquaintance with many points of view 
tends to develop a thinking reader rather than 
a docile reader who tries to assimilate every- 
thing he reads without critically attempting to 
decide the whys and hows of the subject. 

These brief comments are made to school 
boards, advising them to concentrate on pro- 
viding the necessary and important variety in 
reading materials and to delay the acquisition 
of expensive reading instruments until after 
reading materials have been provided 

dian 
The School of Democracy 

There can be no escape for the schools of a 
democracy from the responsibility of helping all 
young people to become socially competent, so 
far as the goal can be achieved. By its very 
purpose, democracy sets itself to play no favorites 

Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Teachers’ Salaries 
AR Nee URE 


THE CRETE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of the Crete Com 
munity High School District, at Crete, IIll., has 
adopted a salary schedule for the high school 
teaching staff, which became effective July 1. 
1941. The schedule is based on four guiding prin- 
ciples: (1) it seeks to attract capable instructors 
(2) it is based on professional training and 
growth; (3) it is flexible for differences in serv- 
ice and position; and (4) it provides for a basic 
annual salary 

All teachers are divided into two groups. Teach- 
ers in group one, with four years of university 
or normal school training beyond the high schools, 
and no experience, are paid a minimum salary of 
$1,100 per year. Such teachers will advance at 
the rate of five annual increases of $50 each, until 
the maximum of $1,350 is reached. The B.A 
degree, or equivalent, from a standard college or 
university, is accepted as evidence of four years’ 
work beyond the high school 

Teachers in group two, with five years’ train- 
ing beyond the high school, or the M.A. degree 
given by a standard college or university, begin 
at a minimum of $1,300 per year, and will receive 
five annual increases of $60, until the maximum 
of $1,600 is reached. Such teachers who have 
majored in some content field in their undergrad- 
uate work must hold the master’s degree in 
Education. All teachers advancing from group one 
to group two will be given additional increments 
of $50 during the year succeeding the advance- 
ment 

Under the schedule, teachers are rated annually 
by the superintendent and grouped into the four 
classes of A, B, C, and D. The rating is based 
on actual classroom supervision of the teachers 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Dear Mr. Executive: 


The letters that I place on your desk for signature 
each day should look like this one - neat, distinc- 
tive, truly representative of you and the Company. 
This letter was typed on new Underwood. Won't 
you let me analyze it for you? 





Every character of this letter is clean-cut, evenly 
spaced, uniform in impression and perfectly aligned. 
The letter red upon the page. Its para- 
eraphs are balanced, its margins well defined. 


TER The capitals (and so many letters fall down on this 

















is ce 












poir Not one of them 
ext abov Not one is tilted to the 
right or left 





UNDERWOOD SAYS TO 


I ask you to consider using an Underwood for your 












‘-X¥ERECIUTIVES FVE TW ; fs correspondence because I know it will produce bet- 
EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE: ter looking letters in less time and with greater 
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: Pina a r stability and character of this Company. 
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school In Every Letter You Write Chega 
ily 1. Your Seé , 
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ctors: Schools that teach typewriting show 
and a keen interest in Underwood's new 
serv- 
ue 1941 campaign designed to create a 
basic fee o 
higher appreciation of good typing. | 
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years’ | letters be typed on an Underwood . , 
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1@ Champion Keyboard, Dual Touch Tuning, Sealed Action 
have UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY « ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. Frame, Keyboard Tabulator and many other out- 
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How to Solve Your Seating Problems 
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Most Satisfactorily and Economically — 
CALL IN THE NEARBY REPRESENTATIVE OF 


The IRWIN SEATING Company 


Thoroughly trained and long experienced, an IRWIN Seating expert can 
be of invaluable service to you in the selection of the type of equipment 












(Concluded from page 58) 


by the superintendent. The points taken into 
consideration are (1) preparation of class ma- 
terial, (2) presentation of material to class, 
(3) conduct of classwork, (4) class response, 
(5) discipline problems, (6) evidence of interest 
in the individual pupil, (7) promptness in filing 
reports and study outlines, (8) punctuality in 
arriving at school, (9) evidence of interest in 
school activities and conduct of supervisory duties 
Teachers with a rank of A or B are eligible for 
annual increases; teachers with a rank of C for 
two years will be reduced to the minimum be- 
ginning salary for their group; teachers with a 
rank of D will be dismissed from the faculty 

All experienced teachers entering the schools 
will receive credit for experience, evaluated on the 
basis of the factors of size of school, length of 
service, evidence of success in former position, 
salary earned, and evidence of professional growth 

The schedule does not seek to reduce the 
salary of any teacher at present employed, and 
it will not prevent the board from paying the 
salary it thinks best for teachers of special 
subjects, or those with unusual ability and merit. 
A married male teacher in the classroom will be 
paid a bonus of $50 beyond the amount de- 
termined by the schedule for his group. Substitute 
teachers will be paid $4 per day. 

All teachers are allowed a leave of five days 
with full pay for personal illness, or critical ill 
ness or death in the immediate family. A doctor’s 
certificate may be required in certain cases 


NEW CONCORD SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Concord, N. H., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for members 
of the teaching staff, which rigidly sets the 
minimums, maximums, and rates of advance in 
salary for all teachers of the system. The sched- 
ule was formulated by a special committee, aided 
by Supt. Natt B. Burbank. 

The schedule is of the position-preparedness 
type, in which there is no distinction between 


IDEAL SEATING 
FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL NEED 


best suited to your specific needs. 
Fall term requirements? 


Why not consult with him on yeur 
This involves no obligation whatever; though 


you are more than likely to discover that the products he has to offer 


constitute the best buys in school seating procurable. 


For more than thirty-five years the IRWIN SEATING COMPANY has 
specialized in the manufacture of seating for all classroom and auditorium 
purposes; and the sound, practical design of its products together with 
the exceptionally high quality built into them has won for this company 


an enviable reputation. 


the excellent and the average teacher. All in- 
creases in salary are automatic and are rigidly 
specified. The rate of increase is $100 per year 
up to $1,300, and $50 a year thereafter until the 
maximum is reached 

Under the schedule for elementary teachers, 
all teachers will begin at a minimum of $1,000 
Teachers now in service but with less than three 
years’ training will work up to a maximum of 
$1,500. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will 
start at $1,100 and will work up to a maximum 
of $1,600 after they have earned a three-year 
certificate. Teachers with a master’s degree will 
begin at $1,200 and will work up to a maximum 
of $1,900. 

Women teachers belonging to the junior high 
school group will begin at $1,000 and will work 
up to $1,700 after having acquired three years 
of professional training. Teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree will be given a minimum of $1,100, and 
will work up to a maximum of $1,800. Teachers 
with a master’s degree will begin at $1,200 and 
will advance to $2,000. Men teachers will begin 
at $1,400 and will advance to $2,300 provided 
they hold a bachelor’s degree. Those who possess 
a master’s degree will begin at $1,500 and will ad- 
vance to a maximum of $2,500 

Teachers of mechanic arts and Smith-Hughes 
work will begin at $1,400 and will advance to 
$2,400 provided they hold a bachelor’s degree 
Teachers with a master’s degree will begin at 
$1,500 and will advance to $2,600 

Teachers in non-Smith-Hughes classes will be- 
gin at $1,400, and will advance to $2,200, or 
$2,300 if they hold a degree 

The operation of the schedule is governed by a 
number of rules. All teachers are required to 
have at least two years of teaching experience 
prior to appointment. An exception is made in 
cases where qualified candidates with experience 
are not available 

Under professional requirements it is expected 
that teachers in grades one to six shall give proof 
of at least three years of normal school training; 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 





Vame of nearest representative or 
catalog will be gladly sent on request. 





in grades seven, eight, and nine, teachers must 
possess a bachelor’s degree 

All regular teachers are entitled to 10 days’ 
sick leave, with full pay; five additional days with 
half pay will be allowed if these days are con- 
secutive. Teachers on sick leave will receive the 
difference between the substitute’s pay and the 
regular teacher’s salary for the remainder of any 
extended illness provided a physician's certificate 
is furnished. 

Retirement is mandatory for all teachers upon 
reaching the age of 70, provided they have given 
40 years of service, of which 30 years have been 
in the local school district. The pension amounts 
to one half of the maximum annual salary and 
must not exceed $1,000 

Provision has also been made for credits. 
Teachers who enter the system after June 30, 
1941, will be eligible to receive credit for not 
more than five years’ experience in another sys- 
tem. Approximately one-half credit will be given 
for the first four years of service. The successful 
completion of four semester hours of credit is 
required of each teacher once every four years. 
Both the educational institution and the courses 
must be approved in advance by the superin- 
tendent. Teachers now in the school service are 
given until June 30, 1945, to comply with this 
provision. 

Increments on account of advanced training will 
not be awarded until the degree or certificate is 
actually received. After the degree has been ob- 
tained the teacher is placed upon the advanced 
schedule for further progress. 

Extra remuneration for work in _ coaching 
athletics, dramatics, or other activities is separate 
from and in addition to the schedule 


KALAMAZOO ADOPTS NEW SALARY 
SCHEDULE 
The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has made radical changes in its program for 
teachers’ salaries and for adjusting the retirement 
age of older instructors 
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YOU CERTAINLY ARE NOT EXPERIMENTING 
WHEN YOU ORDER HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They have been through 60 years’ experience in the schoolroom 


and have demonstrated their money saving—book saving value— 


their ability to strengthen the entire book—their uniform appear- 


ance in the schoolroom—their importance in maintaining sanitary 


precautions and safeguarding the books from destructive weather 


conditions. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Because of insufficient tax income, the advances 
in salaries provided by the new schedule will go 
into effect in September, 1941, only to the extent 
of the funds available, approximately 50 per cent 
of the total increases projected. 

For the coming year, teachers holding an A.B. 
degree, and without experience, will begin at an 
initial salary of $1,300, and teachers with an M.A. 
degree will receive $1,450. 

From these base salaries, increases of $50 will 
be allowed after the first year, and annual in- 
creases of $100 for the next three years, and $50 
a year thereafter, until the respective maximums 
of $2,300 and $2,450 are reached at the end of 
17 years of teaching. 

The schedule proposes a differential of $200, to 
be allowed heads of families. In arguing for the 
new schedule, Supt. Loy Norrix pointed out that 
the present average salary of teachers is $1,803, 
which is considered insufficient to meet the stand- 
ard of living which teachers are expected to 
follow in the community. 

The board of education has also adopted a 
policy compelling all teachers to retire at the age 
of 65 years, and to accept an annuity under the 
provisions of the Michigan retirement law. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


@ Marshalltown, Iowa. Minimum salaries for 
teachers in the city schools have been increased 
for the next school year. Elementary teachers will 
begin at $900 per anum, and high school teachers 
will be paid a minimum of $1,000. Maximum 
salaries will remain in force. Small salary increases 
were given to a number of the men teachers. 

4 Salem, Ohio. Faced with an estimated deficit 
of $40,000, the board has voted to reduce teachers’ 
salaries by 10 per cent. The board will ask the 
voters for a tax levy of one and one-half mills 
for two years at the August primary election. 

4 Belleville, Ill. The school board has approved 
salary increases for approximately one half of 
the teachers of the school staff. The board’s 
action returns the schools to the former schedule 


of salaries, which calls for automatic increases 
to be given through length of service and the 
earning of academic credits. The schedule had 
been in disuse since the 1930-31 school year 
when it was dropped because of the depression. 

¢ Port Huron, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a 10-month school year for 1941. This 
means that teachers will receive more money than 
they did during the past year. Under the new 
budget, teachers will still be paid 10 per cent 
less than the schedule adopted by the board 10 
years ago. 

4 Belleville, Ill. Teachers and school employees 
of the township high school have been given in- 
creases of 3 per cent for the school year 1941. 
The raises apply to every employee except those 
in the cafeteria, the school physician, the truant 
officer, and the secretary and principal. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The school board has voted 
to increase 1941 payments to teachers by $205,000, 
through elimination of race and sex differentials 
and the restoration of suspended salary schedules. 
Elimination of the differential between Negro 
and white teachers will mean an increase of 
$65,000 in the salary item. 

4 Elgin, Ill. The school board has given salary 
increases to 77 teachers on the school staff. The 
increases range from $3 to $650 for the year. 

4 Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
announced that the 124 per cent teachers’ salary 
cut will be continued next year, due to the con- 
dition of the school finances. Ludwick Graves, 
president of the board, pointed out that even if 
100 per cent of the tax money were collected, it 
would not be possible to restore salaries and 
operate a 10-month school term. 

4 Ypsilanti, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule and professional 
requirements for the employment of teachers. The 
schedule provides a minimum salary of $1,200 
for an inexperienced teacher with an A.B. or BS. 
degree. Increases of $50 will be allowed for the 
first two years of service, and $100 for each year 
thereafter. Teachers with a master’s degree and 


12 years of experience will receive a maximum of 
$2,400. All candidates for teaching positions must 
be less than 35 years of age. 

If the income of the school district is insuffi- 
cient to meet the salaries, the teachers will re- 
ceive amounts limited by the available funds. 

The school board has ordered that no married 
women teachers shall be added to the teaching 
staff. The contracts of women teachers who be- 
come married during the term of the contract 
will become void at the discretion of the board 
In no case will they be allowed to continue teach- 
ing in the Ypsilanti schools a longer term than 
the remainder of the school year. 

@ Martins Ferry, Ohio. The school board, in 
reappointing the members of the teaching staff, 
has approved salary increases of 5 per cent for 
the school year 1941. 

¢ Fremont, Ohio. The school board in reap- 
pointing 105 teachers to the staff, has given salary 
increases in accordance with the schedule and 
previous commitments. There were 44 teachers 
re-employed without increases, and 39 were 
awarded the $40-a-year increase for an additional 
year of service. The increases ranged from $40 
up to $100 and $140. Teachers who received no 
increases have attained their present salary 
maximum. 

4 Bowling Green, Ky. The school board has 
approved a new salary schedule, providing for 
base salary increases of $5 per month for all 
teachers already employed. The salary schedule, 
which goes into effect in September, applies to all 
teachers employed on a nine-month basis, and 
amounts to an increase of $45 per year for each 
teacher. 

The raise increases the base salary of teachers 
from $65 to $70 per month. However, each 
teacher will be allowed 20 cents extra per month 
for each semester hour of teacher training com- 
pleted, and $5 per month for each year of ex- 
perience up to five years. The extra pay raises the 
salary of a teacher with an A.B. degree and five 
years’ experience to $121 per month. 
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A Central Storeroom 
J. C. Davies’ 


Every school system, large or small, must 
have adequate supplies in order to operate 
effectively. ‘10 meet the demands of the 
modern school, supplies must be available to 
children and teachers at all times. A fine edu- 
cational project may be ruined, and the en- 
thusiasm of both teacher and_ children 
destroyed for want of the proper materials 
at the right time. In order to meet this need, 
a considerable quantity of supplies must 
always be on hand. This means that storage 
space must be provided, and, in order to 
avoid waste materials, a definite plan of 
distribution adopted. 

In the interest, then, of economy, accuracy 
in handling supplies, and efficiency of oper- 
ation, a central storeroom, even in a small 
school system, is a necessity. A large or 
elaborate setup is not essential. In fact, too 
much machinery might defeat the main 
purpose of the plan. A recent arrangement 
in the La Grange, Ill., elementary school 
system is working in a very satisfactory 
manner. A room formerly used as a catchall 
for unused desks, discarded stage scenery, and 
a miscellaneous collection of things not needed 
everyday, was transformed into an orderly 
supply room for the entire school system. At 
small expense, shelves suitable for holding 
all kinds of materials, including paper, chalk, 
ink, erasers, art supplies and other necessities, 
were built. All supplies, as they are purchased, 
are checked into this room. From here they 
are dispensed to principals, teachers, custo- 
dians, and other employees in the different 
buildings 

Three forms are used in handling the 
supplies. Whenever any materials are 
purchased or are brought into the school 
system for the first time, the receiving clerk 
checks them on Receiving Form A, a duplicate 
of which is sent at once to the purchasing 
office for a comparison with original purchase 
order. Form B is used when material is sent 


from the central storeroom to any person 


1Assistant Superintendent in charge of Research, School 
District 102, La Grange, Ill 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Receiving Form 4 OSTRICT WO var 


Nome 


TO 88 URED FOR MATERIALS EECEIVED (6 OMBTENCT Fom FomeT rime 
Send duplicate to purchasing office 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Receiving Form @ OISTRICT WO. 102 


RANGE, ILLINOIS 


1D FOR MATERIALS ERCRIVED FROM CEXTR A STORE Boom 
(Bend duplicate to purchasing office 





within the system.- This is checked by the 
receiver and a duplicate is sent to the 
purchasing office. The requisition form is used 
by everyone who needs supplies from the 
central storeroom. The storeroom clerk also 
uses this form when ordering supplies to 
replenish his stock. In this way a complete 
checkup on everything that comes into or goes 
out of the central storeroom is made 

In addition to this, a folder for each 
teacher, principal, custodian, and office clerk 
and secretary is kept in a file. These folders 
show the exact amount of material taken by 
each person, and the date on which it was 
delivered. This makes it possible to maintain 
at all times a balanced stock in the supply 
room. It also is a source of information for 
ordering supplies for the next school year 
The clerk has also set up a catalogue system 
by which he can tell at any time just how 
much of each article he has in the stockroom 

On the shelves, bins of different sizes are 
provided for each article. These bins are 
numbered to correspond with the stockroom 
filing system. Any particular article may 
always be found in its own bin. There is also 
a bin for samples, and one for odd lots. As 
a further source of information for those 
using the storeroom, a display table is main- 
tained. On this table may be found samples 
of all the smaller materials carried in stock 
Anyone may look over these samples and 
thus know what materials are being used. 

All requisitions by teachers must be made 
on the printed form and have the approval 
of the principal. The requisitions of the store- 
room clerk for new supplies must have the 
approval of the superintendent before the 
material is ordered 

Superintendent J. E. Pease, who in- 
augurated this system, selected as storeroom 
clerk one of the custodians who had a flair 
for such work. Since it is not necessary to 
keep the storeroom open at all hours, the 
clerk needs to devote only part of his time 
to this work. The remainder of the day he 
carries on his regular duties. He is provided 
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C—O — 
a) suppling must be on this Blank and must be 
wroper'y wered 
1 © Pease 
Dope intensens 





1. Receiving form used at central warehouse. B. Receiving form signed by principal. 
C. Requisition blank. 
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Dr. E. R. Van Kleeck 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. Van Kleeck, who has been superintendent of schools 
‘at Grosse Pointe, Mich., has recently been appointed 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for New York State. 
He will assume a new position provided by the 1941 state 
legislature, concentrating in the field of instruction in 
public elementary and secondary schools 

Dr. Van Kleeck is completing a three-year term in 
Grosse Pointe and was recently re-elected for a new 
three-year term. He was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Walden and Norwich, N. Y., and was principal 
of the Plattsburg (N. Y.) Junior High School. He holds 
degrees from the New York State College for Teachers, 
Cornell University, and Yale University. He has taught 
school administration at the New York State Teachers 
College and at Yale University 

4 major accomplishment during his three-year period 
of service at Grosse Pointe was the construction of the 
John D. Pierce Junior High School. An_ industrial-arts 
addition for the senior high school is under construction 
at the present time, and sites have been acquired for two 
further junior high school buildings 





with books, magazines, catalogs, and other 
sources of information to help him become 
more efficient in his new work. 

Thus, without any great expense, a definite, 
workable system of handling supplies has been 
installed 


* —E 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Dr. M. Brooks Morrison, chairman of the school 
board of Brookline, Mass., who was called to active army 
duty was honored at a dinner in the Gardner Manor, in 
Brookline, on May 18. Edward H. McGrath, Jr., presided 
and a purse was presented to Dr. Morrison 
@ Mrs. ErtsHa Brownino has been re-elected chairman 
of the school board at Narragansett, R. I 
@S. R. Hasster, of Rocky Face, Ga., has been elected 
as a member of the Whitfield County board of education 
@ Mr. R. M. SENSENBRENNER has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Menasha, Wis 
@ The school board at Marinette, Wis., has reorganized 
vith the election of A. H. Rose as president; ALFrep 
LEONARDSON as vice-president; and W. F. WaATERPOOL 
as secretary 
@ Grorce W. Hatcu, a member of the board of educa- 
tion at Oakland, Calif., for 20 years, died at his home 
on May 30. He came to Oakiand in 1897 
@ Cart Prerson has been elected president of School 
Dist. No. 3, at Lamar, Colo 
@ Mrs. D. F. Foore has been elected president of the 
school board at Loveland Colo 
@ The school board of Dist. No. 11, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has elected Funston CrarkK as president and 
Mrs. C. C. Stewart as vice-president 
@ The school board at Hastings, Neb., has reorganized 
with the election of Joun H. Parsons as president; Pavur 
E. BosLauGn as vice-president; and Miss EstHer RoBert- 
SHAW as secretary 
@ The school board at Columbus, Neb., has elected R 
M. Camppect as president; Lovett Buriey as _ vice- 
president: and Lester Ernst as secretary 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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School board 
accounting 
is no longer a 
problem in 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machine 
provides accurate, economical, up-to-the- 
minute records for the Board of Education at 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Burroughs machines are also proving in- 
valuable to many other school boards in 
handling all types of school accounting. 
Complete, up-to-date records of revenues, 
appropriations, expenditures, payrolls, 


stock, and cost distributions are being 


obtained through the use of modern 
Burroughs machines that do the work in 


less time, with less effort, at less cost. 


Call your nearest Burroughs office to learn 
how Burroughs’ long experience and wide 
range of machines can help your school 
board to solve its accounting problems. 
Or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6433 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


jodays Burroughs 




















The Statler Ury Method 
Cleaner keeps resurfaced 
boards at peak of condi- 
tion; cleans boards, rails 
and all types of erasers, 
eliminates washing of 
boards. Send for full par- 
ticulers. 





BLACKBOARD RESURFACING, INC. 


RE ea OR ERC, 


School Administration News 
a ae 


GREENWICH DEPARTMENT OF 
CHILD GUIDANCE 


A Department of Child Guidance has been 
established in Greenwich, Conn., composed of 
a staff including three visiting teachers, a 
psychologist, an attendance officer, and a sec- 
retary. The psychologist acts as the director 
of the department, and the visiting teacher is 
the case supervisor in direct charge of the 
work of the visiting teachers. These workers 
serve the 10 elementary schools and the senior 
high school, from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. 

All of the visiting teachers are trained 
social workers, with considerable experience as 
classroom teachers. Their service involves 
direct contacts with parents, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and social and recreational agencies 
The work includes getting information and 
sharing with the professional personnel vital 
factors learned. It also affords an opportunity 
for the co-ordination and interpreting of data 
gathered from the various sources. 

The psychologist is in charge of all testing 
carried on in the schools. He directs the edu- 
cational research and assists in the formula- 
tion of diagnostic and remedial practices in 
the academic fields. His work also includes 
promotional, grading, and curricular plans 
The larger portion of his time is spent in in- 
dividual examinations of pupils in problem 
situations. He administers the diagnostic ex- 
aminations and conducts interviews to deter- 
mine individual children’s capacities, academic 


No longer is Blackboard Resurfacing a noisy, dusty, 
bothersome operation. No longer must boards be removed, 
kept out of service for days to recondition. No longer 
must refinished boards be “doped” with stain to attain 
blackness and conceal uneven, irregular surfaces. 


Statler Process Resurfacing (patented) is the new, effi- 
cient method. It is electrically driven, fully automatic, 
practically noiseless and dustless; produces a clean, uniform 
surface frequently better than the original surface. No in- 
terference with school activities in adjoining rooms. Insures 
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achievement, special abilities, 
special interests, and attitudes 

After all the information has been gathered, 
a conference is held with the principal, teach- 
ers, and visiting teacher. The data are re- 
viewed and a plan of attack is developed. An 
analysis of known factors is made in two 
areas, (1) in those elements which are re- 
mediable, and (2) in those factors which are 
nonremediable. The teacher’s, the visiting 
teacher’s, and the parent’s functions are then 
defined. In this way, a cooperative plan is 
worked out in order that a child may fully 
develop personally, socially, emotionally, and 
academically. This department acts as a guid- 
ing and consultant agent until the problem 
situation has been relieved 

Among the problem situations demanding 
mental hygiene assistance which have come 
to the attention of the department are the 
following: academic difficulty, speech defects, 
lack of confidence, lying, stealing, fearfulness, 
sensitiveness, unsocial behavior, social or 
emotional immaturity, and related difficulties 

Among the major activities of the depart- 
ment of special interest are the following: (1) 
home visits with teachers to meet parents of 
entering children; (2) home visits to parents 
of children in elementary grades; (3) opera- 
tion of study and discussion groups for the 
consideration of major topics of interest in- 
volving child development and aspects of 
mental hygiene; (4) cooperation with parent- 
teacher groups and giving of lectures at 
teachers’ meetings; (5) cooperation with 
social and recreational agencies serving the 
city and the vicinity; (6) participation in 
teacher and administrative-staff meetings; (7) 
outlining of work for adjustment classes and 


handicaps, 


EUCLID AVE. 
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Automatic, Patented Method guarantees uniform natural finish, and many years of efficient service. 


years of efficient, satisfying service with no other attention 
than routine cleaning. 

Schools in all parts of the country have found the 
Statler Process the most satisfactory answer to their black- 
board maintenance problem. Statler Process is a service 
operation. It is fully guaranteed. It is low in cost and there 
is no investment necessary. 

Get all the facts on The Statler Process for resurfacing 
your boards now. 


Write for complete information today. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





placement of exceptional children; (8) work- 
ing with adjustment teachers in lip-reading 
classes, sight-saving work, and remedial pro- 
grams; (9) working with visiting teacher in 
the establishment of recreational groups in 
areas where the facilities are inadequate; (10) 
co-ordination and articulation of all areas of 
child guidance throughout the school system. 

he guiding objective of the department’s 
work has been to increase the application of 
mental hygiene principles in order to insure 
wholesome personality development of chil- 
dren. Although a great deal of corrective work 
is being done, the major approach is toward 
increasing the preventive measures throughout 
the schools. The classroom teacher is the key 
person in the entire program of child guidance 
and she is the person who first notes symp- 
toms of difficulties, who carries on daily cor- 
rective procedures, and whose personal atti- 
tudes and classroom methods tend to influence 
greatly the pupils under her charge. The mem- 
bers of the Child Guidance Department sup- 
ply special services in all areas of mental 
hygiene and social service and their work is 
intended to supplement, not replace, the work 
of other members of the school staff 


THE NASHWAUK SUMMER SCHOOL 

There is need for a summer school in every 
school system. There are always pupils who, for 
various reasons, do not make the adjustment 
necessary to successfully continue with their 
studies. These pupils must either fall back and 
take an extra year, or carry an extra load in 
school. The disappointment of not proceeding 
with a pupil’s class is often too great a penalty 
for the failing pupil to pay 

In the opinion of Supt. D. F. Dickerson, of 
Nashwauk, Minn., the summer school is the best 
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Cfocre Cuily- NEVER WARP OR STICK 


Just picture 





the modern window 
shown at the left, in your new school 
building. See how easily the teacher 
opens it for fresh air. Compare it with 
the ordinary double-hung window in 


And you'll have lower first cost— 
from volume production; and lower 
maintenance cost—Fenestra will Bond- 
erize, prime-paint, oven-bake the finish 
on your windows. 








Above: Fenestra Projected Fen- 
Window. Leff: an 
Ordinary Double-Hung Window. 


mark Steel 


the smaller sketch. 

Fenestra School Windows always 
open easily. Materials are right—steel 
and bronze. Designs are right—ven- 
tilators swing instead of slide. 

You'll have more daylight with Fen- 
estra Windows—less frame, more 
glass; better ventilation—sill ventila- 
tor protects against drafts; safer clean- 
ing—both sides of glass washed from 
inside the room; superior weather- 
tightness—precision-fitted by  crafts- 
men, they stay tight, never warp or 
shrink; increased fire-safety — steel 


does not burn. 


For complete details, write Detroit 


Steel Products Co., Department AJ-7, 


2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Cullam Building, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. Lamar Q. Cato, Archi- 
tect; Nathan Wohlfeld, Contractor. 





vork- cure for most of the school ills arising. Because by a class of high school students, working under creased expenses of $10,398, a part of which 
ding of its plan of organization, it is largely individual Kenneth Walters, a building trades teacher. will be covered by contributions of private in- 
study and individual instruction, something very ¢ Bartlesville, Okla. The school board will dividuals 
pro- much needed in the modern school. conduct a summer school program of seven weeks. @ Three Rivers, Mich. A beginning course in 
Pr im “The summer school is an economical measure. Classes will be held in one of the elementary Spanish for junior students in the high school 
Ss In It prevents and remedies pupil failures which schools and in the high school. The enrollment will be offered next fall. A third year of Latin 
(10) saves for the pupil and also saves for the school. fees range from $7.50 to $10 will be offered for juniors and seniors who have 
is of It costs much less to conduct a summer school for 4 Dr. William L. Ettinger, superintendent of indicated a desire for the class 
stem. those who need it than to provide the needed schools emeritus, of New York City, in a recent @ Kewanee, Ill. The school board has voted 
ent’s instruction for these pupils in the regular school. statement, expressed dissatisfaction with the to establish a course in Spanish in the schools 
mn of In the case of the summer school it is not a_ schools for neglecting the fundamental verities and _next fall. A full-time librarian will be employed 
rsure matter of saving a teacher employment, but of encouraging loose thinking. He urged that school for the first time. ; 
chil- extending the benefits to all pupils when the children be taught to think and think straight, # La Crosse, Wis. The school board has ap- 
ashe irregularities are eliminated. not to take all they hear as gospel truth. proved a three-point program for the city schools. 
Wor “In Nashwauk, a summer school was conducted @¢ The Lamberton News, at Lamberton, Minn., The program calls for a new high school audi- 
ward for the first time during the school year 1939-40. on May 22, published a special edition of its paper, torium, the diversion of state funds for library 
shout The school was conducted for secondary pupils dedicated to the Lamberton public schools. The purposes, and the inauguration of an annual 
> key who had failures and was provided by the board material for the edition was furnished by the promotion system in the schools 
lance at no cost to the pupil. The Nashwauk school faculty members and the students. It included ¢ Bryan, Tex. The school board has approved 
ymp- employed three teachers and Keewatin two. Ses- news about school activities, commencement, and the twelve-year plan for the city schools. The 
 cor- sions were held from 8:00 a.m. to noon, and from _ the school library change takes effect with the opening of the new 
atti- 1:00 to 4:00, comprising seven hours per day, 4 Pontiac, Mich. The school board has approved school year in September 
ence five days per week for five weeks. Pupils were a new program for the junior and senior high 4 Brookline, Mass. The school board has added 
nem- permitted to take one full year subject if it was schools, which is intended to guide students into 15 defense machine-shop courses in the Manual 
Y new, or two if they were both review subjects.” a unified course, from the junior high grades Training School for the summer months. The 
sup. ; through the senior high school, to graduation schedule calls for a 24-hour day with three shifts 
ental SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION The main features of the plan are (1) a unified in training. 
rk is ¢ Dr. Robert H. Chastney, acting director of course of study, extending over a period of 4 Peoria, Ill. The school board has voted to 
work the Townsend High School, New York City, has years, (2) assignment of each student to a coun-_ establish a textbook rental plan in the schools, 
advocated the establishment of three-year high  selor, for individual guidance during his high beginning with the new school year in September. 
schools to effect cuts in time for gifted students school course, and (3) a requirement that gradua- @ East Providence, R. I. The school board is 
OL Dr. Chastney suggested that in large cities there tion shall depend upon the completion of one of favorable to the establishment of annual promo- 
every should be high schools available to students of the courses, rather than upon the accumulation tions to replace the present semiannual plan. 
o, for superior intelligence to prepare them for college of a fixed number of school credits The change will affect 900 students. 
tment in three years rather than four. He pointed out 4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The program of the Harold 4 Religious instruction on “released time” is 
their that acceleration on the secondary level is bevond Upjohn School has been expanded with the addi- offered children in 194 New York communities, 
< and the experimental stage and that this is hardly the tion of a second physiotherapist and a second by an arrangement between the school authorities 
ad in time to crack down on the potential scientists, teacher of sight conservation. An orthopedic and the churches 
peding scholars, engineers, and professional leaders of teacher will also be added to give academic in- @ Somerville, Mass. The school board has ap- 
enalty tomorrow struction in both junior and senior high school proved a program of guidance for the junior 
@ Marengo, Ill. The school board has approved subjects. A new teacher of the deaf will give ind senior high schools, to begin next September 
yn, of a plan, calling for the building of a house as a added training in oral speech and lip reading The program will embody the recommendations 
e best high school trade project. The house will be built The expansion of the program will represent in of the special committee on guidance 
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Warcn this amazingly efficient pair take chalkboard worry 


and expense out of your life. 


HYGIEIA, made from pure levigated chalk, actually improves 
your blackboard surfaces. Provides clearer, whiter, more legible 
lines, and dust-free air for your pupils to breathe. 


The new HYGIEIA CHALKBOARD CLEANER provides a 
cellular-latex surface for erasures and a lambskin surface for 
cleaning boards at night. No more messy washing down boards, 
when you specify Hygieia Dustless Chalk and Hygieia Chalk- 


board Cleaner. 


Write for new Blackboard Bulletin 


“ 





News 7 I Superintend ents 


RR RE RIE erg mR SORES 


@ C. V. Irvin has been elected superintendent of schools 
ef Dist. No. 7, in Reliance, Wyo. He succeeds Clyde W 
Kurtz 

@ Donatp L. SHarpe, of Oneida, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Knoxville. He succeeds 
Verne B. Harris 

@ Bovp W. Suepnerp, of Polo, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Maysville, to succeed Paul 
J. Keith. 

@C. Mappen, of Wakefield, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Orange City, Iowa 

@ Epmunp R. Sawyer, of Erving, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of the East Longmeadow, Hamp- 
den, and Wilbraham Union, at Hampden, Mass. 

@ J. C. Rice has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Martinsville, Ind., to succeed M. S. Mahan. 

@ Supt. Kennetn E. Opernortzer, of Long Beach, 
Calif., has been re-elected for a new four-year term. 

@ Rosert McLeese, of Fayette, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hawkeye. 

@Samvuet J. Wassom, of Walcott, Towa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Vail. 

@ Frev B. Curran, superintendent of schools at Spring- 
dale, Iowa, died suddenly on May 29. 

@ T. B. Warren, superintendent of schools at Nevada, 
Iowa, died on May 29, after a service of 21 years. 

@ GLEN Luenrs, of Yutan, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Farragut, Iowa 

@ SterHEN Romine, of Del Norte, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fountain. He succeeds 
A. D. Abbott 

@ Super. Rarpn Sticxte, of the Walton township unit 
school, Olivet, Mich., has been given a year’s leave of 
absence to complete his studies for a doctor of education 
degree at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 

@ Mr. Ernest Knirk, of Martin, Mich., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Elsi 

@ Lawrence M. Wape, of Lapeer, Mich has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Homer, to succeed 
A.C. Mays 
.@. J. C. Senrrza has been elected 


3 iperintendent of 
sthools at Greendale, Ind 


THE AMERICAN fj CRAYON COMPANY 
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by 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
EDWIN E. WITTE 


Professor of Economics 


University of Wisconsin 
JOHN M. GAUS 


University of Wisconsin 
LEROY E. LUBERG 


Principal 
West Janior High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


JOSEPH D. HYDE 
Teacher of Social Studies 
West Senior High Schoo! 

Madison, Wisconsin 


weeks’ work. 


ment. 


@ Super. H. H. Cuurcn, of Elkhart, Ind., has been 
appointed to serve on the summer school faculty of the 
University of Rochester, from June 25 to August 1 

@L. V. Krutstncer has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Chester, Ill., to succeed W. R. Lowry 

@ Supt. Harper Gatton, of Madisonville, Ky., has 
accepted an appointment to teach two classes in the 
summer graduate school of the University of Kentucky 
The classes are public school administration and public 
school finance 

@ Supt. L. C. Curry, of Bowling Green, Ky., has been 
re-elected for another term 

@ Supt. Paut M. Muwro, of Columbus, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another term 

@ Davin Crawrorp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Rochelle, II! 

@ J. E. Wetts, of Trout Lake, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Grand Marais, Mich 

@ R. W. Hamiiton, of Lexington, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ravenna. He succeeds F. R 
Griffith. 

@ Supt. W. F. Hises, of Bardstown, Ky., has been re- 
elected for another term 

@ E. A. Haster, of Huntingburg, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Worthington 

@ P. F. Scuarrer, of Pearl City, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Macomb. He succeeds Claude 
Chappelear. 

@ Garrett R. Harrop, of Brooksville Ky has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Augusta 

@ A. O. Bett has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Antwerp, Ohio, to succeed G. H. Deemer 

@ Keitw Lanpssurc has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Martin, Mich. He succeeds E. S. Knirk 

@ Supt. J. L. Foust, of Owensboro, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

@ Dr. Joun B. Wuitetaw, head of the department of 
education in the Brockport, N. Y., Normal School, has 
been appointed general supervisor of the city schools at 
Newton, Mass 

@ K. C. Munson, of Preston, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Luverne 

@ Roy Jennincs, of Havelock, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Albert City. He succeeds 
L. C. Shepard 

@ Lioyp Goprrey, of Truesdale, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Havelock, to succeed Roy 
Jennings 


Professor of Political Science 


The Charts will perform these 
important functions: 
Show the fundamental forms and 
functions of American government. 
Contrast American democracy with 

foreign dictator government. 
Picture by graphs and illustrations 
the benefits which people receive 
from our national government. 
Vividly teach the pupils their obli- 
gations to the national govern- 
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* DEMOCRACY CHARTS * 


**Democracy at Work’’ 





LeSeess 








FOR LEARNING AND TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


These charts have been prepared The Charts will assure attain- 
especially for social studies cl 

in junior and senior high school. 
The material was selected and 
organized so that each chart serves 
as the basis for approximately two 


asses’ ing these ultimate objectives: 
Clarify the basic differences be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship 
and show how democracy pre- 
serves liberty and a dictatorship 
destroys it. 
Develop in your pupils a devotion 
to the cause of democracy and a 
spirit of patriotism for Ameri- 
canism. 
Stimulate a desire to participate in 
and improve the democratic way 


of life. 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 





@ Supt. E. C. THompson, of Ruthton, Minn., has re- 
signed and will go into private business 

@ Ervin E. Trask, of Saybrook, Conn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Plainville 

@ Ceci. M. Burnett, of Independence Village, Ohio 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Wickliffe 

@ E. G. Wiittams, of Loden, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Solon, to succeed R. L. Helt 
@C. W. Van Creve, of Springfield, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lamberton 

@W. J. Ropertson, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Las Vegas 

@ THeEopore A. Sanrorp, of Carrollton, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Henderson. He suc- 
ceeds C. E. Dudley. 

@ Supt. N. E. Watson, of Northbrook, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Zep Morris, of Bowdon, Ga., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools. He succeeds Bob Taylor 

@ Supt. WILLARD M. Wuitman, of Marquette, Mich 
has been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Super. J. M. Carvin, of Hickman, Ky., has been 
re-elected for his twenty-fifth consecutive term 

@ The public schools of Lamberton, Minn., have taken 
steps toward the preparation of a bronze tablet, to be 
placed in the vestibule of the high school auditorium, in 
memory of the late W. P. Keller, superintendent of 
schools. 

@ Supt. G. A. Bassrorp, of Ashland, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. R. E. Firpes, of Springfield, Ill., has been 
re-elected for another term 

@M. Crouse, of Crystal, Mich has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Richmond 

@ Cart L. Stronc, of Mayville, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ovid 

@ Livincstone McCartney, a former superintendent 
of schools at Henderson, Ky., died on May 8, at the 
age of 80 

@ Supt. R. H. Wirson, of Traverse City, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a sixth term 

@ Supt. M. G. Hoskinson, of Stryker, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a two-year tern 

@ Supt. O. W. Lennart, of Lowellville, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a five-year term, at an annual salary of 
$3,750. 

@ Davip Crawrorp, of Woodstock, I) has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Rochelle 
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. 180-24-DS 


No. 252-27-H 


FOR ALL DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL 
AND DEFENSE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


We have just published a new 36 page Shop 
Bench and Drafting Table Catalog. In addition 
to the benches shown above, almost 200 other 
designs are illustrated and described. 


A request on your letterhead will bring you 
this new fact-packed publication at once. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON 717 NIMS STREET MICHIGAN 





FOR BRIGHTER PROJECTION 
OF VISUAL MATERIAL 


SCREENS 


Reg US. Pat. OF 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 









17 Major Readsowd that have 


ESTABLISHED 
93 LEADERSHIP 


Among 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Projectors 


Compare THESE 11 MAJOR FEATURES 


NOT FOUND IN OTHER EQUIPMENT... 


ee PATENTED SAFETY FILM TWO STABILIZING FILTERS 


TRIP — Film is protected at every — In Victor's Sound Head con- 
point where damage may occur. struction, two separate revolving 
EXCLUSIVE. filters are used. No film speed 


variation can occur. Result — the 


[a SWING OUT LENS MOUNT World's finest sound reproduction. 
— Easy access to film channel and 
aperture plate for cleansing. Pre- [Zi NO REFOCUSING FOR 
a Oe COLOR—Victor's stationary Sound 
4 Drum is unique because exciter 
lamp can project a collimated 
ES ova FLEXO PAWLS — beam through a wide angle lens 
Prevents damaging film perfora- that entirely eliminates necessity 
tions. Victor pawis will ‘'spring for making adjustments. No sepa- 
over'’ instead of punch holes in film. rate sound lens for color or re- 
| 4 | versed prints. No extra cost. 
OFFSET FILM LOOP — 
Provides simplest threading, per- 









The Screens All Leading Pro- 
jector Manufacturers Use and 
Recommend! 


Tests show that for all practical 
viewing angles, the Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded screen fabric reflects more 
light (without sparkle or glare) 
than any other screen surface. 
This greater light reflective qual- 
ity results in sharp, clearly de- 
fined, brighter screen images. To 
get the full benefit from your vis- 
ual presentations specify Da-Lite 
Screens! 


mits film to flow naturally on one 
side of the channel — positively 
prevents ‘screen image weave" 
and makes possible Victor's exclu- 
sive single over-sized feed sprock- 
et for still greater film protection. 


| S| SPIRA DRAFT LAMP HOUSE 

— Long lamp life —no over-heat- 
ing of mechanism because of ex- 
clusive spiral draft action produced 
by unique lamp house and fan 
construction. 


| 6 | VICTOR AMPLIFIERS—Finer 

sound fidelity is achieved through 
construction in Victor's own sound 
laboratories—specifically for lémm 
film requirements. 


9 | PHOTO ELECTRIC CELt — 
Variable voltage control is vitally 
important because it assures high 
efficiency and extra long cell life 
without over or under load. 


FT) JACKS—Simple plug-in at- 


tachments for large booster ampli- 
fiers, extra speakers, microphones 
and record turntables. All acces- 
sible from outside of the case. 


11) MULTIPLE-USE DESIGN— 
Units can be added to projector 
making available combinations for 
every requirement. One projector 
serves all purposes. 


Da-Lite also makes Matte White 
and Silver surfaces but for all ex- 
cept very unusual conditions 
recommends the Beaded fabric. 


Send for FREE Screen Data Book and 
new low prices on many sizes of Da- 
Lite Screens! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. INC. 


DEPT. 7ASB, 2723 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


Ideal where one screen must 
serve several classrooms. Easily 
earried. Quickly set up. It is 
the only screen that can be ad- 
justed in height by merely re- 
leasing a spring lock and raising 
the extension support. 





VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


The finest 16mm Projector in all history 


The Victor Animatophone Sound Motion Picture Projector with its 
MULTIPLE-USE UNITS — EXCLUSIVE WITH VICTOR — is the ultimate 
in projector design. ‘BUILT INTO" the Animatophone are features 
backed by Victor's thirty-two years of experience and leadership. It 
incorporates every feature known to the industry plus many extra ex- 
clusive refinements. . . . With Victor there is MO COMPROMISE 
WITH QUALITY —NO PREMIUM IN PRICE. 


For additional information about other features, ask for "TWENTY-SIX 
REASONS FOR VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE SUPREMACY” and new 
catalog form No. 1050. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. C-3 Davenport, lowa 
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the Only floor that 


improves with age 





Terrazzo is the only floor that actually looks better as it 
grows older. Years of heavy foot wear mellow and blend 
the colors. It’s a “lifetime” floor—no costly painting, re- 
finishing, no expensive repairs, no continuous, expensive 
waxings or coatings. It’s the floor with no upkeep cost, with 
a warm inviting beauty. Practically non-absorbent, terrazzo 
gives the utmost in cleanliness and can harbor no germs. 
In terrazzo you can have any color or combination of 
colors or designs, even to pictorial or geometric motifs. Are 
you about to build? Are you going to remodel? Then look 
into the advantages of terrazzo, the floor that improves 
with age. Write today for latest, up-to-date information. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


1420 New York Avenue, N. W., Dept. E ° Washington, D. C. 


MALL LOWEST COST 
PER FOOT PER YEAR 








THE VILLAGE SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBER 


(Concluded from page 16) 


office. He exercises the important function 
of appraising the services rendered by all 
employees and finds the various reports 
of great help. He speaks frankly when the 
need arises. 

He directs the superintendent to set up 
and administer a testing program, the re- 
sults of which will help him to appraise 
instructional services. 

In order to render the best possible 
school-building service, he holds the su- 
perintendent responsible for preparing such 
building programs as are needed. He ex- 
pects the administrator to be responsible 
for the proper operation and maintenance 


of the school plant. To facilitate handling 
of requests for permission to use buildings, 
he establishes policies regarding the mat- 
ter and asks the administrative office to 
execute them. 

All in all, he strives to develop the proper 
working relationships between the board 
and the professional workers. He does this 
because he knows it mears effective school 
administration and enhanced educational 
services without impairing the responsibil- 
ity delegated to him by the state. He is 
the lawmaker and the judge, and if he 
exercises these two functions diligently, 
he knows he can delegate the third. 

The village school-board member plays 
an important part in a most important 
enterprise, and he is doing a most credit- 
able job. America should be proud of him. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE 
ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 
OF RETIRED TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 28) 


funds. In all states where there is no 
satisfactory teachers’ retirement system, 
educational administrators would do well 
to join together with laymen and teachers 
in the establishment of a satisfactory 
system. 

In Conclusion 


Administrators can render most valuable 
help in providing for the economic inde- 
pendence of retired teachers by: (1) recog- 
nizing the desirability of including teach- 
ers in the National Social Security Act; 
(2) recognizing that it is a_ threefold 
obligation falling upon the nation, state, 
and the individual teacher; (3) helping 
the individual teacher to recognize early 
the problems of retirement and the neces- 
sity of individuals beginning at an early 
age to make some provision for retirement; 
and (4) to work actively for the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory teachers’ retirement 
system in his own state of residence. 


THE SELECTION OF A HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


(Concluded from page 49) 


cialized in supervision and administration in 
graduate work. (5) From the evidence he is 
an educational leader and will fit into the 
school and the community. (6) The candidate 
is a person who works well with his faculty 
and students and will participate in com- 
munity affairs. (7) He is a personable, well- 
adjusted individual who is married, and who 
will live in the community. (8) He has had 
successful administrative experience and pos- 
sesses a high degree of loyalty to his 
profession. 


INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


The Indiana Town and City School Adminis- 
trators’ Association held its regional conference 
on May 15, in Noblesville, Ind. Mrs. Lucille 
Frazee, Rushville, presided. 

Mr. W. A. Evans opened the morning session 
with a talk on “Public Relations Methods.” 
There was a discussion on physical fitness in the 
public schools 

At the afternoon session, Archie L. Kinzer, 
Noblesville, presided. Dr. F. B. Knight, Purdue 
University, talked on “The Defense Program for 
the Public School’; Robert H. Waytt, executive 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Association, gave 
an interpretation of new school legislation, and 
there was a discussion on the purchasing of school 
supplies 


A PHYSICAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The school authorities of Dist. No. 130, in 
Cook County, Blue Island, Ill., have issued a 
10-page booklet on Physical Health, Individual 
and Group, which offers an outline of procedure 
for bringing together the various aspects of the 
physical-education facilities. The material includes 
an outline of the objectives and a description of 
the major elements, as suggested by the American 
Youth Commission, for physical education, 
health-habits education, physical examinations, 
remedial attention, foods and diets, and recrea- 
tion 


A JOB FOR EDUCATION 
We must meet the cynicism from abroad with 
renewed faith in the sanctity of personality, the 
disillusionment from abroad with renewed faith 
in the dynamic quality of our own way; the 
belligerency from abroad by renewed faith in the 
creativity of peace. — A. L. Sacher. 
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GREEN BAY DEVOTES 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


(Concluded from page 32) 


and gifted) were taught by identical processes. 
Such a procedure was, for the most part, to 
the disadvantage of the mentally retarded 
child. He was, to say the least, thoroughly 
humiliated. Seldom, if ever, was he permitted 
to demonstrate his physical forte in plays and 
games. Instead, he was compelled to dabble in 
academic learning which was neither proper 
nor practical. The present plan in Green Bay 
for mentally retarded children includes the 
following : 


1. There is a _ special department for the 
mentally handicapped. It is characterized by its 
varied facilities and functional equipment, its 
flexible program, and its graded and applied 
instruction. 

2. Children are placed in this department only 
in extreme cases; they must have had at least 
three years of primary training in the regular 
curriculum. There is segregation of those children 
for whom nothing else can be done. 

3. This department enrolls about 15 pupils 
who are placed under the direction of a profes- 
sionally trained teacher. 

4. When these children have advanced as far 
as they can in the elementary department they 
are enrolled, not in the Vocational School but 
in either one of the junior high schools. Here 
they receive special help in the academic subjects 
from qualified instructors who are specifically 
employed to deal with this type of child. 

5. While in the junior high schools these slow 
learners live with the other children in art and 
music, physical education, manual training, home 
economics, and the assemblies. Thus there is 
developed that necessary degree of socialization. 

6. The flexibility in this program permits chil- 
dren with unusual disabilities, which may be 
temporary, to return to the regular classes when 
correction is completed. 

7. Transportation is furnished in all cases in 
which it is necessary. 

8. Provision is made for a hot meal served at 
noontime. The teacher remains with the children 
during lunch hour and supervises the activities. 


There have been occasions in the past when 
a sole examiner and a single mental test de- 
termined the educational status of a child. 
The Green Bay plan concedes fallibility in 
both the test and the tester. Accordingly, no 
boy or girl is placed in the mentally retarded 
group until several mental tests given at var- 
ious times by different people confirm such a 
move. Furthermore, enrollment in this de- 
partment requires written recommendation of 





The curriculum of the Development Class 

includes special handicraft projects. This 

group is inserting “insulation” in a mini- 
ature home which they designed. 
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A GREAT AID 


traffic away from the washbowls. 


drying methods. 


Illustrated literature 
sent upon request. 


Dependable Since 1897 


THE 
CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Sani-Dri Division 741 School St. 
North Chicago, Illinois 








Porcelain Enameling—*‘Sani”’ 
Food and Drink Equipment 
—“Sani-Dri” Electric Hand 
and Hair Driers— Machine 
Work—Plating. 





the principal and teachers who have worked 
with the child. 


In Conclusion 


A program of education which is truly 
democratic presents a challenge to the proce- 
dures of organization and administration. Ad- 
justments in cu.riculum, facilities, and staff 
are indispensable to any system which appre- 
ciates the variant instruction of handicapped 
as well as normal children, and slow as well 
as average and superior pupils. The resultant 
expenditures become justifiable when calcu- 
lated in terms of educational gain. 


FINANCE 


¢ Saginaw, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,820,522 for 1941, which is an 


increase of $80,000 over the year 1940. Of the 










Field House, State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo., equipped with SANI-DRI. 


IN WASHROOMS 
SUBJECT TO HEAVY TRAFFIC 


The sanitary, constantly dependable drying service provided by SANI-DRI 


also expedites washroom traffic. The room arrangement pictured below takes 


A battery of SANI-DRI arranged to accommodate heavy washroom traffic. 
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SANI-DRI — “MORE THAN A DRYING SERVICE” 


Washrooms are automatically kept cleaner with SANI-DRI, free from towel- 
litter—washroom service requirements are reduced and substantial economies 
are effected with this modern sanitary drying service as against old-fashioned 


















increase, $77,000 has been appropriated for salary 
increases for teachers. 

4 Blue Island, Ill. The community high school 
board has voted to increase the educational tax 
from $1 to $1.50. 

¢ Stanford, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,558,353 for the year 1941. 
The budget includes provisions for the full 
restoration of salaries of teachers and school 
employees. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The school board has prepared a 
budget, calling for $1,799,600 for the year 1941. 
The budget provides $511,500 for the building 
fund. 

4 Helena, Mont. The school board of Dist. No. 
1 has completed arrangements for the refunding 
of outstanding issues of school bonds. The refund- 
ing measure is expected to effect a saving of 
$10,000 in school debt service. 

4 Excelsior Springs, Mo. The school board has 
voted to cut the school tax levy another 5 cents, 
which means a reduction of 20 cents in four years. 
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Practical Math Texts 


for 


National Defense Classes 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. FELKER 
“SHOP MATHEMATICS by C. A. Felker seems to 
solve the text book problem of voc ational schools and 





vocational departments of general high schools. . . . 
rhroughout the book shop mathematics is tied up 
with shop practice by means of practice material, 
questions on shop practice and descriptive material. 
. All explanations are clear, definite, practical, and 
the illustrative problems are solved in detail. 
“It is a timely text which should prove very useful 
not only to high school mathematics teachers and 
pupils but also to those who are preparing workers 
for the national defense jobs.”—School Science and 
Mathematics—John P. Alvir. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


(For Boys) 
By JAMES F. JOHNSON 


nA 


2.20 


“An exceptionally well-arranged text to give students 
in junior high, senior high, part-time and full-time vo- 
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cational schools, and trade apprentices a thorough 
understanding of the practical application of elemen- 
tary mathematics to the everyday problems met in 
business, industry and in the trades.’’—IJndustrial Arts 
and Vocational Education. $7.60 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
FOR GIRLS 


By NETTIE STEWART DAVIS 
‘After treating the fundamentals of arithmetic in a 
very practical manner, Mrs. Davis proceeds to show 
the practical application of mathematics to graphs, 
payrolls, problems connected with sewing, buying, 
public utilities, budgets, food, improvement of the 
house, taxes, insurance, postal service, banking, as well 
as several practical problems in algebra, geometry and 
ratio and proportion. ... This book should find 


ready use in all types of classes for girls and women.” 
1.V.4. Journal and News Bulletin. $7.40 


Write for copies of these Math texts for 
thirty days’ study 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
807 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ME 
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THE 


66 
LINE 


The frame of the 66 line is 14-gauge, 1’’ x34” 
Beaded Rolled Channel Steel. 


Patterns may be furnished with ‘‘U’’ shaped 
back leg or four individual legs. 


Furnished with steel back panel, steel or 
veneer seat panel, or upholstered seat and 
back if desired. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs. 


READING, MICHIGAN 


RECOGNITION 


Kimball-built Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
has carved a real niche for itself in the school field. 


Backed i years of experience and experiment, 
Kimball Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
offers values that are unsurpassed. 


KIMBALL Engineers can help you solve your laboratory problems. 
Check your needs in our comprehensive catalog and ask to have our 
Engineer call. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
Established 1857 306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Eastern Sales Office: 124 Ancon Ave. New England Sales Office 
Pelham, New York. Phone — Pelham 0257 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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PICTURE and SOUND 


Par- Excellence 


When The Best Is Required 
Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 














Bakelite Boston 


SOUND- 


ON-FILM 


ERY Inkwell No. 60 


Pes ») 


a 
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HOLME PROJECTORS 


Built up to a standard, not down to a price. The efforts 
of the entire Holmes’ organization are concentrated on 
delivering the finest portable projectors that superior and 
thoroughly tested materials, enlightened 
talent and skilled artisans can produce. 


P. 


Bakelite Boston 


Inkwell No. 59 engineering 


You save by 


Used by all Leading American School 


Furniture Manufacturers. 


Handled by alliLeading School Supply 


Dealers 


The name SQUIRES eliminates the chance 
of cheap substitutions on your orders. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


First and Ross St. 
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New Books 
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Christopher Columbus 


By Daniel Sargent. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, 
$2.50. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


In the quality of men who discovered our con- 
tinent, brought civilization to it, and founded and 
built our nation we seem to have been singularly 
blessed. However, we tend to take this fact for 
granted and look on these men in a purely his- 
torical light, making statues of them as it were 
instead of constantly focusing attention on their 
human excellences. 

So far as Columbus is concerned, every Amer 
ican is familiar with the important historical facts 
associated with his name. They know Columbus, 
the explorer, and the year 1492. How many know 
Columbus, the man, and the world in which he 
lived ? 

The purpose of this book is to describe the 
great human drama of the life of Columbus. It 
fills in the gaps between his well-known disap- 
pointments and successes with countless interest- 
ing details to give the complete story of the real 
man. 

Modern-Life Speller Work Book 

Fourth grade. By Fred C. Ayer, E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, and Clifford Woody. Paper, 110 pages 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This spelling workbook, the third of a series of 
seven, represents a splendid synthesis of all the 
recent research in the field of spelling instruction 
While the average teacher may most appreciate 
the fact that the book provides an almost fool- 
proof routine of activities for pretesting, learning, 
testing, use of words in special activities, review- 
ing, and finally clinching each week’s work, the 
school executive will welcome such features as 
the enrichment of the basic word lists, the 
schemes for meeting the needs of less able chil- 










1822 Orchard Street 





dren, the plans for motivation and self-activity, 
and the unification of spelling with other lan- 
guage skills. The book includes the first of the 
“little” dictionaries which enable children to 
further study each word in its meaning, pronun- 
ciation, and common use. 

Schoolmaster of Yesterday 

By Millard Sillmore Kennedy, in collaboration 
with Alvin F. Harlow. Cloth, viii-359 pages. 
Price, $2.75. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Three Kennedys—grandson, son, father — 
taught in Indiana country schools, and their 
modest story of a valuable service in the educa- 
tion of sturdy American farmer boys and girls is 
told in this book. History and biography are 
here blended in an unforgettable picture of Amer- 
ican life from the very simple beginnings of a 
pioneer neighborhood in 1820 to a modern farm 
community of 1919 when Millard Kennedy dis- 
missed his little flock for the last time. To the 
reviewer the most remarkable feature of the book 
was not the vast story of change and progress in 
the school and in the life of the rural people, but 
the sincerity and earnest efficiency of these teach- 
ers —and above all—their high moral and re- 
ligious ideals, all of which they sought to convey 
to their charges. 

Critical Reading Comprehension in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 

By Roma Gans, Ph.D. Cloth, 135 pages. Price, 
$1.85. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y 

This book presents a study of the reference 
reading ability of a group of intermediate grade 
pupils 

The author points out that reading comprehen- 
sion of the type required in reference reading de- 
mands the composite ability of understanding the 
problem under consideration, remembering it 
while reading, and selecting or rejecting content 
on the basis of its relevancy and authenticity 

Implications for methods of teaching reading, 
and materials are given 


purchasing a Holmes’ machine because replacement and 
maintenance costs are negligible. 


Free demonstration gladly arranged. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of l6mm & 35mm projectors for over 25 yrs. 


HOLMES AMPLIFIERS AND 
SPEAKERS 


Write for appointment and catalog. 


CHICAGO 







South American Hand Book 
Edited by Howell Davies. Cloth, 663 pages 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, N. ¥ 
This is the standard guide to the countries, products, 
and resources of Latin America, including South and 


Price, $1. 


Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. It is the most 
valuable available reference work 
General Business 

By Ernest H. Crabbe and Paul L. Salsgiver. Cloth, 726 


pages. South-Western 


Ohio. 
This fourth revision of a popular text for high school 
classes takes up the fundamental business activities com 
mon to manufacturing and trade. The point of view is 
that of (a) the person entering a job for the first time, 
and (6) the average American citizen who in his personal 
life must deal with business people as a consumer 
member of a family, and as a citizen of 
community 
The authors 


Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


as a 
a business 


rightly hold that most business trans- 
actions involve thinking and action in terms of dollars 


and cents and in quantities of goods and services. They 
therefore, illustrate most of the topics discussed with 
arithmetical problems to be solved. Practical business 


wisdom is illustrated in activities, projects, and tests of 
business understanding. The entire trend of the study 
aids at the end of each chapter leans toward the develop- 
ment of frugal and wise management of personal affairs, 
and the setting up of reasonable profit in selling and 
service to consumers 

In so comprehensive a book it is inevitable that some 
points of view should be inaccurate. Thus, a credit union 
is not primarily a means of setting up savings accounts; 
it is a most economical means of borrowing funds for 
provident purposes. Books constitute an important special 
class of mail matter at a special flat rate. The making and 
study of a personal budget would seem to be more useful 
than a club budget. The arguments for and against home 
ownership are so objective that the net results seem to 
oppose one of the best social stabilizing forces of a 
democracy. The argument for standards of personal busi- 
ness conduct seem to overlook the forces and motives 
which lie much deeper than purely social origins and 
social approval. The book is well illustrated 
Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 

By Paul A. Carlson, Alva L. Prickett, and Hamden I 
Forkner. Cloth, x—-532 pages. Price, $1.20. South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


This is the eighteenth edition 


completely revised, of a 
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YOU PAY FOR 


VACUUM CLEANING, 
WHY NOT HAVE IT? 


The following expense items are higher 
without vacuum than with it, according to 
reports from users of Spencer Vacuum. 


Wear of Rugs 
Redecoration 
Janitor's Time 


Polishing Time 


Oils and Wax 
Chalk Nuisance 


Cleaning Screens 
Cleaning Boilers 


Why save on first cost and perpetuate the 


above expenses? 


Spencer vacuum tools and light-weight hose, 
with vacuum inlets in every room, provide 
health and economy for the life of the 
building. That's why prominent educators 
say, “It's the only way to properly clean 


a school." 








book which has been popular for many years. As a 
second-year course, it emphasizes particularly partnership 
and corporation accounting, purchase, sales, and manu- 
facturing accounting, and the difficult problems of adjust- 
ment of accounts and analysis of accounting reports. A 
vast amount of supplementary exercises taken from prac- 
tical present-day business situations is included 
The Art Class in Action 

By Joicey M. Horne. Cloth, 135 pages. Price, $2. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y 

The book provides a wide variety of suitable media and 
processes to help children express their own ideas in their 
own way 

Part I, General Information for the Teacher, is planned 
to orient the teacher in the work. Part II, A Variety of 
Activities, and Part III, Activities for Special Days, con- 
tain a carefully planned art course, the material of which 
will be found simple enough for the first grade, and suffi- 
ciently advanced for older and unusually gifted children 

Because supplies may be limited in some schools, the 


Sweeping Compounds 


Projector Maintenance 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CENTRAL 
VACUUM 
CLEANERS 


ALL DIRT AND 
DUST IS 
COLLECTED IN 
TANKS IN THE 
BASEMENT 


ASK FOR THE NEW BOOK 

LET AND LIST OF MORE THAN 

2500 SPENCER EQUIPPED 
SCHOOLS 


S$-207-8 


| CENTRAL AND PORTABLE | 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
. HARTFORD 





author, working on the assumption that lack of money is 
a poor excuse for a lack of variety in school art, has 
made a special effort to suggest cheap or scrap materials 
that may be used 
Health Secrets 

By W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M 
Strang. Cloth, 242 pages. Price, 76 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y 

A health text for third graders 
Exploring the Jungle 

By Jobesse McElveen Waldeck. Cloth, 56 pages. Price 
32 cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass 

This book is fourth in degree of difficulty of the eight 
books of the New World Neighbor series 

The book describes the preparations and discoveries of 
an expedition into British Guiana made by the authoress 
and her husband 

Like the other books of the series, ample illustrations 
are given, some of them in color, to make these experi- 
ences as real as possible 
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Edra of the Islands 

By Marjorie Medrary. Cloth, 280 pages. Price, $2 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y 

Looking forward to an isolated life on her own small 
island, Edra realized that all her plans and dreams could 
never come true unless she attempted to leave. With the 
consent of her father she accepted a job as waitress at a 
summer hotel 

Among the adventures of meeting all the new guests, 
solving the mysterious message found in a bottle along 
the shore, and the offer to finish high school in the city, 
the summer proved to be very worth while 

The author gives a realistic picture of the life and 
surroundings of the islands along the coast of Nova 
Scotia. Girls will especially enjoy this entertaining and 
engaging story 
State Leadership in Improving Instruction 

By William M. Alexander. Cloth, 193 pages. Price, 
$2.10. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y 

This doctoral dissertation sets up the thesis that every 
state needs in the state education department active non- 
regulatory leadership service of local school enterprises. 
The study defines the characteristics of such service, 
suggests personnel to carry it on, and analyzes the pro- 
grams developed in Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia 
Luck of Scotland 

By Ivy Bolton. Cloth, x-229 pages. Price, $2. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y 

A story of Conrad, the minstrel, and ‘“‘her’’ adventures 
in serving Bruce, of Scotland. A well-authenticated his- 
torical novel, full of excitement and of interest to boys 
and girls in their early teens 
Helping Youth to Grow 

By Rev. Joseph G. Kempf. Cloth, xii, 204 pages. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

In this book a religious educator discusses the prob- 
lems of understanding youth and of guiding them in their 
development toward adult life. The book is based on prac- 
tical experiences and gives suggestions particularly for 
developing well-rounded personalities and for handling 
such problems as pilfering and cheating, relations with 
the other sex, and the choice of a lifework 
Education on an International Scale 

By George W. Gray. Cloth, 114 pages. Price, $2 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book tells the story of the International Education 
Board (1923-38) describing how this foundation, with 
the leadership of Wickliffe Rose and the support of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the 15 years of its existence 
spent millions of dollars for the promotion and advance- 
ment of education throughout the world 

The work of the foundation includes the appropriation 
of six million dollars for the construction of the 200-in 
telescope by the California Institute of Technology. It 
built schools and laboratories, financed research, and 
provided equipment, not only in the United States but in 
Denmark, Britain, Italy, and Egypt, and in other parts 
of the world where there were worth-while projects to be 
done and men of ability to do them 

In the introduction of the book Raymond B. Fosdick 
makes a very important point when he says that, as one 
views the wreckage of the past decade, one wonders if 
there is not required something more fundamental than 
knowledge, something that must be combined with knowl 
edge, to cure the ills of a very sick society 
Community Contacts and Participation of Teachers 

By Florence Greenhoe. Paper, 91 pages. Price, $1.50 
American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C 

It is recognized that a teacher’s community contacts 
are of three major types, (1) professional, (2) citizenship 
activities, and (3) leisure-time pursuits. This report pre- 
sents the results of a study limited almost entirely to the 
last of these areas, though some attention has been directed 
to the first two activities 

The report presents the findings in a survey of 9122 
public school teachers selected with such care as the 
resources permitted. In addition, correlative data was 
obtained from 356 school-board members, 2095 lay per- 
sons, and 3054 teachers-in-training. It is pointed out that 
the study has implications for the improvement of school 
and community relations. School boards, in their rules, 
often go beyond the need of selecting mentors and guides 
for children, for they forbid to teachers various kinds of 
nonschool activities which are practiced by the best 
families and which are in no way destructive of person- 
ality or character. The point is made that teachers out- 
side of school are citizens, and as such are entitled to the 
freedom of citizens. It is suggested that a study be made 
of community contacts of teachers in the ‘‘community” 
schools and that an investigation be made of the com- 
munity backgrounds of students who plan to enter teach- 
ing. Such studies, it is pointed out, would throw light on 
the understandings and attitudes of young people toward 
their own, and other communities 
The School Teacher's Day in Court 

Paper, mimeographed, 20 pages. Compiled and issued 
by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C 

A summary of litigation affecting teachers personally 
Cases in state courts during 1941 are summarized 
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Publications of Interest to 


School-Business Executives 
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Two Hundred Ways to Control Food Costs 
By J. O. Dahl. Cloth, 191 pages. Price, $1. The Dahls, 

Stamford, Conn. 

The present book is a result of wide experience and 
competent observation, and condenses within very brief 
space, numerous suggestions for economical purchasing of 
food materials, improved methods of controlling their 
preparation and serving, and directions for figuring costs 
and fixing prices. 

The book is one of those must references which school- 
business executives should have available for quick and 
constant reference. 

Specifications for School Supplies for the Year 1941 
Paper, 26 pages. Published by the board of education at 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A bidder’s proposal sheet to be used as a guide in list- 
ing bids on school supplies. It includes full information 
about the contract, substitute bids, samples, delivery, and 
payment 
Standards for Dip Tanks 

Paper, 24 pages. Published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, N. Y. 

4 bulletin containing rules and regulations for the use 
and care of dip tanks, including hardening and tempering 
tanks, and flow coat work, approved by the National 
Fire Protection Association 
What Is Happening to College and University Invest- 

ments and Income? 

By J. Harvey Cain. Paper, 44 pages. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C 

A report of the situation in 120 universities and col- 
leges, it suggests the constant need of adjusting invest- 
ment policies to financial conditions. 

Simplified Practice Recommendation for Structural In- 
sulating Board 
Issued by Division of Simplified 

Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
The Insulation Board Institute, representing manufac- 

turers and distributors of the vegetable fiber type of 
structural insulating board, has prepared a recommenda- 
tion for structural insulating board, which has been 
approved by the National Bureau of Standards. The 
recommendation sets not only the sizes and thicknesses 
but also the treatment of corners for various structural 
insulating-board products 

The new standard will be found useful by school-business 
executives in connection with the construction of new 
school buildings, and by architects, building contractors 
and others concerned with building operations. 

A Study of Chalkboard Visibility 
By W. G. Darley and L. S. Ickis. Paper, 13 pages. Re- 

printed from Illuminating Engineering 

This is a report of the findings in a study of over 
2000 relative visibility measurements, made by means of 
the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. The data indicate a 
real need for supplementary lighting of chalkboards in 
classrooms. 

The study substantiates the contention that high con- 
trast is necessary in order to obtain good visibility. No 
attempt has been made to evaluate color contrast on a 
quantitative scale, nor to present introspective discussions 
on the psychological and physiological effect of the color 
of walls within the line of vision of the students. The 
study indicates that under normal classroom conditions on 
bright clear days with balanced artificial lighting the 
visibility of written words on the chalkboards averages 
about 50 per cent of maximum (PMV). The need for 
supplementary chalkboard lighting in the average class- 
room is readily apparent. 

Standards of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for Water Spray Nozzles and Extinguishing Systems 
Paper, 12 pages. Pamphlet No. 15, April, 1941. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New 

York, N. Y. 

Specifications for portable hose and spray-type nozzles, 
for fixed nozzle systems, for electrical hazards, and control 
of water supply. 

Fire Defense Programs 
Paper, 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. The National Fire 

Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass 
A report containing suggestions for defense councils and 

committees, and listing facilities for fire protection. 

School Costs and State Expenditures, 1930-1939 
Bulletin No. 3, May, 1941. Published by the Research 

Division of the National Education Association, Washing- 

ten, D. C 
The present report is a study of the costs of the schools 

during the period from 1930 to 1939. In 20 of 42 state 
areas did the relative proportion of total state expendi- 
tures allotted to schools show gains. The states most in 
need of federal aid made special efforts to provide more 
state funds for schools 

Not only did the total cost of state government rise 
during the past decade, but the states generally were 
spending more for educational purposes at the end of 
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OU’LL get maximum satisfaction out 

of the continuous cleanliness of your 

floors when you refinish with Seal-O-San. 
You'll find the Seal-O-San finish un- 
marred by dirty traffic lanes—unharmed 
by ink or chemicals. You'll see a protec- 
tive finish that seldom needs scrubbing. 
Because Seal-O-San penetrates deeper 
... fills all cracks . . . and covers the floor 
with a tougher seal, it keeps dirt from 
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PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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re. the surface and getting a foot- 
10ld. That’s why a Seal-O-San finish looks 
clean—remains clean longer. 

As an aid to sanitation in your school, 
refinish all wood floors with Seal-O-San. 
Their beautiful, clean appearance will be a 
source of pride every time you view them. 
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this period than at the beginning. All except three states 
listed provided larger amounts for state support of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the later years than in 
the earlier years for which expenditures are reported 

A total of 17 states were reported as higher in relative 
state support of the schools in the latest year for which 
information was collected. There were 24 states in which 
the relative state support of the schools was lower in the 
most recent year reported 

During the period, the proportion of those costs repre- 
sented by state elementary and secondary school expend- 
itures declined in more than one half of the states. The 
decline was greatest among the states of the northeastern 
and northwestern sections of the country, those regions 
which possess high economic resources 

It may be assumed that an increase in the proportion 
of the total state expenditures devoted to schools by the 
poorer states and a decrease in that proportion of expend- 
itures in the wealthier states may have a leveling effect 
upon school programs throughout the country. Statistics 
prove that the range in the cost of elementary and 
secondary school programs per pupil enrolled was still 
great in 1938, although somewhat less wide than it was 
in 1930 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1937-38 
By Lester B. Herlihy, W. S. Deffenbaugh, and Timon 
Covert. Paper, 358 pages. Bulletin No. 2, Chap. III, 
1940. The Federal Security Agency of the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 
This report gives the statistics of city school systems 
in the four principal population groups, concerning 
attendance, school staffs, teachers’ salaries, school terms, 
city school revenues, city school expenditures, school 
buildings and school property, bonded indebtedness, 
assessed valuation, summer schools, and night schools 
Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 
Paper, 31 pages. Price, 25 cents 
Educational Research Service, 
ciation, Washington, D. C 
This is the seventh summary of appellate court decisions 
on teacher tenure covering the year 1940. Of the total 
of 82 cases, 17 related to the status of permanent teachers. 
Iwo instances involved the question of rank. Due to 
recent legislation requiring physical examinations of teach- 
ers there is reason to believe that cases involving the 
dismissal of teachers for physical defects and illness will 
be more frequent. The committee on tenure is making a 
study of the problem and will present its report during 
the next year 
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National Education Asso- 
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We invite you to write for 
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School Law 





Teachers 

One who was occupied in educational research 
during practically all of nine years, did no class- 
room teaching, and held no credentials or certifi- 
cation authorizing him to teach, did not acquire 
permanent tenure even as a classroom teacher 
Calif. school code, §§ 5.500, 5.502, 5.770 et seq. — 
Brintle v. Board of Education of City of Lonz 
Beach, 110 Pacific reporter 2d 440, Calif. App. 

The Louisiana teachers’ tenure act deprives the 
school boards of discretionary powers they 
formerly had to discharge a teacher at will or at 
least for any reason in the board’s discretion if 
deemed for the best interests of the school. La. 
act No. 58 of 1936.— Kennington v. Red River 
Parish School Board, 200 Southern reporter 514, 
La. App. 

Under the Tennessee general statute specifying 
the grounds on which a teacher may be dismissed, 
which grounds do not include marriage, the 
county board of Knox County was without 
authority to adopt a resolution providing that a 
teacher should lose her position on marriage. 
Tenn. code, 1932, § 2325 (10).— Knox County 
v. State ex rel. Nighbert, 147 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 100, Tenn. 

The teachers’ tenure act of Louisiana grants to 
the courts the right to inquire into the actions 
of the school board to determine if reasons 
assigned for the discharge of a teacher were valid 
ones. La. act No. 58 of 1936.— Kennington v 
Red River Parish School Board, 200 Southern 
reporter 514, La. App 

A resolution of the board of education of 
the city of Trenton which, for purposes of saving 
money for taxpayers, sought to compel tenure 
teachers in the Trenton school system to accept 
increments for the school years 1938-39 and 
1939-40 in lieu of complete restoration of con- 
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No red flag pops up 
to warn them! 


The children 
in your care 
rightly take it 
for granted that YOU 
have taken EVERY 
precaution to safe- 
guard them even to 
the extent of pre- 
venting the pollu- 
tion of the fresh wa- 
ter supply in an Out- 
door Drinking Foun- 
tain bythe back-flow 
from a stopped-up 
sewer. 


If you feel the force 
of this responsibil- 
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installation of the 
Murdock Air Lock 
Outdoor Drinking 
Fountain. 


It is the most sani- 
tary and prac- 
tical outdoor 


fountain ob- 
tainable. 
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tractual salaries for the school years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 was unauthorized. — Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Trenton v. State Board of 
Education, 17 Atlantic reporter 2d 817, 125, 
N. J. L. 611, N. J. Sup. 


Creation of School Districts 


A “compact school district” within the Illinois 
statute authorizing the organization of high 
school districts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory is one so closely united and so 
nearly adjacent to the building that all the stu- 
dents residing in the district may conveniently 
travel from their homes to the school building 
and return the same day in a reasonable length 
of time and in a reasonable degree of comfort. 
Smith-Hurd statistics c. 122, § 97.—People ex 
rel. Frailey v. McNeely, 32 Northeastern reporter 
2d 608, 376 Ill. 64. 


School District Government 

A school board is a “deliberative body,” every 
member of which is entitled to be present at 
every meeting to counsel and advise on any action 
which the board is required or authorized by 
law to take, and hence some definite requirement 
of notice for the convening of school-board meet- 
ings is essential.— Elsemore v. Inhabitants of 
Town of Hancock, 18 Pacific reporter 2d 692, 
Me 


School District Property 


Where a contract with the board of education 
for the erection of an addition to a school build- 
ing provided that the contractor should pay the 
subcontractors, and the condition of the public 
construction bond given to the board was that 
the contractor should faithfully perform the con- 
tract and pay the obligee all damages sustained 
by reason of any default of the contractor, and 
the principal contract was made part of the bond 
the payment of the subcontractor’s claim was 
within the guaranty of the bond, in view of 
the Illinois statute requiring public bodies and 
officials in making contracts for public work to 





Rugged construction, with 
fewer moving parts guaran- 
tees more efficient operation. 
A thorough, powerful flush 
on less than four gallons of 
water means further savings. 


Furnished in two types: 
Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous 
heavy bronze 
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L, SCHOOL CLOSETS 


Are Money 
Savers 


Voce No. 10 School 
Closets in thousands of 
installations throughout the 
country have reduced main- 
tenance costs, cut down 
overhead and practically 
eliminated repair bills. 


and nickeled brass hard- 


ware, enameled drum 
shaped pressure tank. 
Vogel No. 10-A, same 
specifications as No. 10 
except for concealed pres- 
sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


see that the bonds are furnished by the contrac- 
tors which will protect materialmen and _ sub- 
contractors. Smith-Hurd statistics, c. 29 §§ 15, 
16.— Fodge v. Board of Education of Village of 
Oak Park, Dist. No. 97, 32 Northeastern reporter 
2d 650, 309 Ill. App. 109; Fodge v. Board of 
Education of Village of Oak Park, Dist. 97, 32 
Northeastern reporter 2d 659, first case, 309 III. 
App. 137; Fodge v. Board of Education of Village 
of Oak Park, Dist. 97, 32 Northeastern reporter 
659, second case, 309 Ill. App. 137 

School authorities must supervise at all times 
the conduct of children on the school grounds and 
must enforce such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to their protection.— Taylor v. Oak- 
land Scavenger Co., 110 Pacific reporter 2d 1044, 
prior opinion 103 Pacific reporter 2d 605, Calif. 

A school district is liable for injuries resulting 
from the failure of officers and employees to use 
ordinary care in supervising the conduct of chil- 
dren on the school grounds and enforcing rules 
and regulations necessary for the protection of 
school children.— Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger 
Co., 110 Pacific reporter 2d 1044, prior opinion 
103 Pacific reporter 2d 605, Calif. 

The New York statute making it the duty of 
certain boards of education to save harmless all 
teachers and members of the supervisory and 
administrative staff from any claims for acci- 
dental bodily injuries, does not create a new 
cause of action in favor of an injured person, 
but is only a statute of “indemnification.” N. Y. 
Education Law, § 569 (a).— Massimilian v. 
Board of Education of School Dist. of City of 
Niagara Falls, 25 N. Y. S. 2d 978, 261, N. Y. 
App. Div. 428. 


School District Taxation 

Under the Mississippi statute expressly requir- 
ing that a contract for the transportation of pupils 
be in writing, certificates issued to a carrier whose 
contracts are not in writing are invalid. Miss 
code of 1930, § 6639(a).—Gordon v. Trustees 
of Tuscumbia School Dist., 1 Southern reporter 
2d 234, Miss 
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} Ni a F Draper Sight-Saving Shades are equipped 

ew eaturtes with the new Draper Pulley and Pulley 

Bracket (Illustrated) that give every con- 

TH AT BR | NG venience for effortless and more sanitary 

operation. A permanent Draper Style “V” 

light shield completely covers space be- 

New tween rollers without crowding. A special 

demountable light shield that permits easy 

removal of entire shade assembly as a unit 

CLASSROOM is obtainable at small extra cost (illustra- 

ted). All Draper Shades are made of the 

E F F | C | b N Cy | famous Dratex Cloth—a material that ad- 

mits all the valuable light of the sun, yet 
eliminates glare. 


In purchasing shades it is advisable to 
consider the shade in direct relation to 
classroom performance, as window shades 
seem to look much alike and only through 
actual operation is the superiority of a 
shade demonstrated. In determining the 
efficiency of your present shades, use 
these points as a check list: 


V7 


MZ 





























1 Are the shades used enough and in the 
* most efficient manner? 





2 Is sunlight control as easy, as simple as 
pulling a cord? 


3 Does the shade have practical, substan- 
* tial demountable attachment? 


4 Will the shade give best light transmis- 
* sion without streaks or glare? 


These shade problems are prime consid- 
erations in the purchase of classroom 
window shades. The Draper Catalog of 
Draper Sight-Saving Shades illustrates and 
answers these and other questions you’ll 
have regarding proper window shading 
for schools. All Draper Shades are rail- 
lored to meet your particular needs.Write 
today for complete information. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 





How can a feller 


concentrate on Gaul 





When it sounds as if an army's 








= Dept. AA7 SPICELAND, INDIANA F 2 
marching down the hall: 

‘. 
b- EEPING a youngster’s mind on Caesar is 
re difficult . . . even when there are no dis- 
ws tractions. But schools with corridors which 
of reverberate—classrooms which seem to mag- \N 
32 Th nify noise—cafeterias which are a bedlam \ 
I. e make it almost impossible for a pupil to keep \N 
be his attention on his books. \N\ 
si That’s why so many modern schools are \N\ 
es || installing sound-absorbing ceilings of Arm- \ 
nd D strong’s Corkoustic. This cork material soaks \ 
re up noise the way a blotter soaks up ink. It \ 
4 AL maintains ideal quiet in halls, classrooms, \N 
if, cafeterias, gymnasiums, etc. It corrects the \ 
ng acoustics in an auditorium. SS 
Ise p Armstrong’s Corkoustic is easy to clean—it \N 
il- O can be washed or vacuum-cleaned. It can even \\ 
- be repainted (when necessary) without affect- \ 
be ing its sound-absorbing efficiency. Its attrac- \ 
on tive pastel colorings are all excellent reflectors \ 

of light, helping to improve illumination. NX 
of of a Corkoustic is an efficient insulating material, \N 
~ moreover, helping to maintain more even \N 
ci- temperatures, summer and winter. \N 
Ww 4 ‘ ; Get all the facts about this modern sound- \ 
mn, * Quiet ifl opera tion controlling material. Write today for a free \ 
Y. copy of the informative booklet, “Tune Out NS 
of 7 Comfortable in use Noise.” Address Armstrong Cork \ 
Y. Company, Building Materials Divi- \ 

. Economical in cost! sion, 1246 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. \ 
, . . WS 

si Armstrong’s Corkoustic and Temcoustic | 
: CLARIN MFG. CO. 
a 4640 W. Harrison St. NS 


a CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FURNITUOR 





Since the year 1919,”“THE STANDARD LINE” has 
been a recognized trade mark for high quality wood 
furniture. These years of manufacturing experience 
have developed the knowledge and technical training 
necessary to produce substantial and well designed 
library equipment. The manufacture of special library 
furniture from architects’ drawings and specifications 
is a feature available when required. The services of 










our Planning Department are at the disposal of 
Librarians, Schoo! Superintendents, Architects 
and others in this line of work, to assist in pro- 
viding an efficiently designed library arrangement 





School Board News 





@ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
called for payment of tax-anticipation warrants 
against the 1940 tax levy totaling $2,578,932. 

4 Boston, Mass. The 1941 budget of the school 
board calls for $15,449,463. This is a reduction 
of $213,029 from the estimate of 1940. The new 
budget represents cuts in teachers’ salaries and 
supplies and equipment amounting to $130,000 
and will mean a 30-cent reduction in tax rates. 

@ Stamford, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,558,353 for the year 1941. 
The budget includes an appropriation of $98,885 
for repairs to buildings, and $10,000 for painting 
in the high school. 

@ New York, N. Y. The school board has de- 
cided to dispense with the services of 1400 sub- 
stitute teachers next year, to offset a greatly 
reduced school budget. Under the plan, almost no 
positions will be available in the elementary 
grades, a few will be employed in the junior 
high schools, and only one third of the secondary 
school substitutes will find employment in the 
senior high schools. It is expected that the re- 
duction will effect a saving of $2,000,000. 

@ Knoxville, Tenn. The school board is con- 
sidering a survey of the city schools, to be con- 
ducted by a member of the faculty of the 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has proposed a new policy of printing lists of 
high school graduates in the board’s own shop, 
to prevent “bootlegging” of lists at high prices 
to commercial establishments, business colleges, 
and other agencies. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The school board has voted 
to put the first- and second-grade classes of the 
elementary schools on a full-time basis, beginning 
with the fall term in September. The action of 





| The Standard L 


Sranparo ScuootEquipment Lo. 
Siler Citg, NC. 
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the board will make necessary the addition of 30 
new teachers. 

4 Albia, Iowa. The school board has voted to 
cooperate with the county WPA in conducting a 
summer playground program. The playground 
committee has obtained use of four school grounds 
for this program 

4 The county school board of Lowndes County, 
Ga., has voted to provide increased housing facili- 
ties to take care of an expected increase in en- 
rollment due to the establishment of an airplane 
base in the vicinity 

4 The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 


LAWRENCEVILLE 


Some territory still open for distributors 
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Strength 
Comfort 
Beauty 
A strictly 
high 
grade 


chair 


Best of Oak construction 


The “‘Brunswick’”’ Portable Chair 


Strongest and most durable on the market. All back 
rails of continuous construction with deep curves 
for comfort. Will stand alone when folded flat. No 
glue-joints in assembly. All vital junctions in as- 
sembly held by rivets and screws. Noiseless folding 
slatted seats rigidly held in steel housing. Construc- 
ted of oak, with standard light brown lacquer finish, 
metal-standards olive-green japan, baked on. Made 
in singles and in sections of 2’s, 3’s and 4’s. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORPORATION 


VIRGINIA 





decided to abandon a proposed plan to replace 
the present semiannual promotion plan with an 
annual promotion system. 

@ Newton, Mass. The school board has effected 
a saving of $8,814 in its salary account to date 
this year, by leaving unfilled vacancies in the 
teaching staff. The surplus has resulted from ab- 
sorption of positions, changes in assignments, and 
substitution of teachers 

@ Needham, Mass. The board of education has 
established a school health council, consisting of 
board of health members, school physicians, 
school nurse, and other members of the staff. The 





Perry, Oklahoma, Board of Education in Session. 
Left to right: Sherman Krisher; C. T. Bobbitt; W. B. Ringler, vice-president; Gus P. Scholz; 
Robert Wilson, retiring treasurer; John Mugler, clerk; Dr. C. H. Cooke, president. 
Mr. Scholz has assumed the position of treasurer. 
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Because inadequate projectors 
can minimize the effectiveness 
of any visual education program, 
informed school buyers insist 
on Bell & Howell Projectors. 
Pictured is B&H Filmosound 
“Utility,” powerful, all-purpose 
model with all the wanted fea- 
tures. Other Bell & Howell 
models for every school need. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 


a tele] 


SOLVE VISUAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


New and authentic, Filmo on the Faculty tells 


how to train teachers in using movies, choose —— 

and apply films, develop new applications of == 

movies, select equipment, and administer the 

visual education program. Mark the coupon for your free copy. 
New Utilization Digest is a guide to 1187 B&H Filmosound Library 

educational films—is indexed, priced, rated for six age levels, correlated 

to 17 subject matter areas, and evaluated by teachers as to coverage, 

photography, and sound. Mark the 

coupon for your free copy 


ORDER NOW TO AVOID 


Abnormal demands for raw materials 
make it advisable to anticipate autumn 
needs and order now. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


Projectors CAN Be “Bottlenecks” ---------------- 
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DELAYED DELIVERY 








i 
1814 Larchmont Ave.,Chicago 1 
Please send free books: ( ) Filmo on the ! 
Faculty; Utilization Digest. ! 
1 

Sendliterature .( ) sound —_ 
endliterature on () silent Projec tors. 4 
FILM CATALOGS: ( ) educational, ! 
recreational, religious. 1 
I 
We now own sound silent ! 
| 
projectors of make. i 
Name ! 
| 
School 1 
Address 
! 


City 


establishment of the council followed 


a health children either salute the flag or go to the reform machine vocational classes be extended through 















Originally 
Developed by... 
DR. FORREST C. 
*“‘PHOG" ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 

Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 





Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year 
‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages .. . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups... Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball .. . 
It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 








survey, begun last year by members of the staff school. The court decided against ths ruling the summer. Two night classes will be conducted 
of the state department of health, under the @ Syracuse, N. Y. The school board has adopted _for 12 weeks, beginning June 9. A third class will 
direction of Dr. Fredrika Moore. a new rule that no information pertaining to the be operated for 11 weeks during the summer 

# Kansas City, Mo. The school board has ap- school system may be out to any person, @ La Crosse, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a 10-month school term for the year 1941 except with the approval of Supt. G. Carl Alver proved a plan, calling for the compulsory retire- 
It was voted to add an eighth grade to the’ son ment of teachers, beginning with June, 1943. All 
elementary schools, beginning with the year 1942 @ Greenfield, Mass. The school board has been _ teachers will automatically be retired upon reach- 


¢ Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The finance committee asked to approve a 


of the board has authorized the school treasurer 
to invest $4,848 of the permanent pension fund 


ve) 


in United States bonds, and $25,000 
sinking fund, with interest at 2% per cent 


¢ South Kingston, R. I. The school 


approved plans for a survey of the town’s school 


facilities under the direction of Dr. N 
hardt and Dr. Paul R. Mort 


4 Portsmouth, N. H. Plans have been started 
for the arrangement of a commercial 


for the city schools. A lay advisory 


been given increases from $23 to $25 


and women custodians have been raised from 
$19.75 to $22 per week. The increases are effective 
for the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 
30. A revision of the entire salary schedule for 
the school system will be undertaken during the 


next few months 


4 Ashland, Wis. The school board has entered 
into a working agreement with the janitors for 
All janitors 
will be given five days a year sick leave. It will 


the operation of a new wage schedule 


be cumulative and will be similar to 
ment now held by the teachers 


¢ The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has 
Nashua in 


ruled against the school authorities of 
a flag case. Three children refused to 


committee 
has been formed to have charge of the work 

@ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has approved immediate increases in 
schocl employees in the lower-salaried bracket 
of maintenance and custodial positions 

Under the new schedule, male janitors have 


the agree- 


from the 
board has 


L. Engel- 


program 


pay tor 


per week, 


salute the Henry Krueger, 


school building recently 


suggestion that the adult ing the age of 65 





Board of Education, Oconto, Wisconsin. 


These men are responsible for providing the city of Oconto with an efficient and economical high 
constructed and dedicated. Left to right: L. W. Fulton, superintendent; 
vice-president; Edward Krueger, city clerk; Julins Riewe; Alfred Merline; 


flag on religious grounds, being members of the Donald S. DeWitt, president; Arthur Bond; Chris Hermsen; L. B. Brazeau 
Witnesses of Jehovah. The board ruled that the 


Photo, Oconto County Reporter 
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Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables solve 
every table need for cafeterias, 
They 


are attractive and sturdy — yet 


study halls, libraries, etc. 


fold easily for quick storage. Seat 
25% more people in greater com- 
fort. Save 300% in storage space. 
Tubular Steel folding legs and 
exclusive steel construction § as- 
sure lifetime service. Cost less 
than rigid type tables. 


Write for complete information. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 


3039 - W. Forest Home Avenue MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








since 1096 








Better Stage Curtains 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By R. R. WALLACE and H. B. KINGSBURY 


\ text which presents all the features of plane 
geometry in the most adaptable form for teaching. 
Che traditional introduction and five books of plane 
geometry are here organized into twenty units. These 
smaller integrated parts of the subject matter enable 
the teacher and pupil to organize, summarize, 
consolidate the material at frequent intervals. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


807 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


and 
S/.08 





BENCHES 
PRACTICAL 


DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


50 Different Models 
A Bench for Every Purpos 


ttn te TRAINING 


Our benches ore all made of 
maple wood mortised and ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ber in the legs, rails of drawer 
fronts 





Write for full particulars 
Menufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


28-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Savings that mean 
something with 


Sengbusch School Inkwells 


— made for your present desks 

1. Practically indestructible — eliminating re- 
placement expense. 

2. Minimum ink evaporation cuts down supply costs. 

3. Eliminate ink-stain damage — made of hard rubber, famous 
Sengbusch school inkwells are built to withstand abuse. 


Equip your desks with Sengbusch inkwells. Write today 
for information on 90-day es trial offer. No obligation. 


@ Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 


418 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





The ‘eat Word In Sanitary Boutpment | 


DUDFIELD DUSTLESS 
ALL METAL CRAYON TROUGH 
and METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 


Our improved metal dust tray with slotted sheet | 
metal eraser cleaner is the best construction ob- 
tainable for wood or metal troughs. 


‘A slight rub on the screen, keeps the erasers clean. 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
16 W. Kansas St. Liberty, Mo. 


Specify MILLER 


KEYLESS PADLOCKS 


For over 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have 
been the choice of schools, colleges and industrial 
plants who demand THE BEST. Click or sight 
operating. Automatic locking. MASTER KEYED 
IF DESIRED. Uandsome in appearance. De- 
pendable in operation. 


RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, 
No. 36 by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp 
cadmium plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 
finish is chrome plated. No.3 finish all-steel hasp, 
cadmium rust-proof. Natural color, laquered 
face. All locks available in Master Key types at 
slightly higher prices. We also manufacture a 
built-in type Locker Lock, plain and master keyed. 


The J.B.MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 


RED DOT No. 35 


Send for sample 
of lock you are 


interested in 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Filth Ave, between 34th end 35th St. NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
e Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


. 1855 














SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
in attractive green binder embossed with publication name. 
Holds two volumes—opens flat—easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Dept. A7 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wherever this unit has been installed during the past year, 
instructors and students have been enthusiastic in its praise. 
Each unit provides working 
Can be used as a wall unit or two 
Hardwood construction 
Sink bowl may be either stainless 


It leaves nothing to be desired. 
facilities for two students. 
units may be placed back to back. 
with ivory enamel] finish. 
steel or enamelled iron. 


Send today for Peterson’s Complete Furniture 

catalog containing valuable information about 

this and other Home Economics units, as well as 
Laboratory and Library Furniture. It is Free. 


LEONARD PETERSON 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. 


TEACHERS OR WARRIORS? 


Under the above title, the London Times Edu 
cational Supplement objects to the withdrawal of 
male teachers from the school system for army 
service. In doing so it merely repeats the ob- 
jection of the Board of Education, which is the 
British national authority, against the withdrawal 
of men teachers between the ages of 30 and 35 
In discussing the problem, the editor writes 

“What does the country stand to lose if these 
men are withdrawn? Much of the very cream of 
the teaching profession. The men who, with eight 
to a dozen years of experience behind them, should 
be right on top of their form. As men dealing 
with boys they should combine the best of the 
two worlds of youth and age; be still young 
enough to be boys with their boys, both mentally 
and physically, yet old enough to have acquired 
a full sense of responsiblity and considerable 
maturity of judgment. As teachers they should 
have acquired a sure and firm touch; and their 
work should display energy and_ enthusiasm, 
character and technique. It is not, of course, 
claimed that all men in th’s group reveal these 
qualities, or that the qualit’es are exclusive to 
this group; but it can be unquestionably main- 
tained that this age group exhibits them in 
greater proportion to its numbers and in richer 
growth than any other. As a generalization it is 
safe to say that a large number of the best 
teachers as such, the finest disciplinarians (in the 
true sense of that word), the hardest workers, 
and the most real friends to boys are to be found 
in the 30-35 age group. These men are the back 
bone of a school staff, the mind and soul of 
school societies and out-of-school activities, the 
able lieutenants if not the leaders in educational 
experiments, and the most industrious students 
of educational theory and practice. To take them 
out of the education system is equivalent to tak- 
ing the lynch-pin out of a wheel 

“It will be denied by no one that in present 


Anticipates Every Need of a School’s 
Home Economics Department 


& CO., 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


INC, 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


circumstances the children and young people of 
this country need and must have very special 
care and handling. It is agreed by almost every 
one, and certainly by the Government, that the 
teachers as a body have risen magnificently to all 
demands — whether strictly educational or ex 
traneous to their proper task —that have been 
made upon them. It has been publicly proclaimed 
on many occasions by the President of the Board 
of Education and other members of the Govern- 
ment, that it is due to the teachers and the staffs 
of the local education authorities (for whom 
also the age of reservation is similarly raised) that 
the educational system of this country has been 
held together during a period of unexampled 
strain. That task —a front-line one in not a few 
instances — has called for courage, resolution, in- 
itiative, persistence, physical and mental strength, 
and — what has knitted the whole together 

professional experience. No amateurs, however 
eager, could have performed it, nor the elderly 
in the profession alone. The spearhead, the dy- 
namic, in the attack upon the problems created by 
evacuation and air raids has been supplied by the 
young middle-aged men and women teachers, and 
the maintenance of an efficient educational system 
cannot be guaranteed if, as is proposed, a section 
of the ablest be withdrawn. The places of these 
men can be filled; dugouts and auxiliaries can 
doubtless be found. That was done during the 
1914-18 War and all who returned to teaching 
after the Armistice, or had sons or younger 
brothers at school during the later years of the 
war, or were themselves under tutelage at the 
time, will recall the ghastly consequences of that 
policy. ‘Mr. Chips’ is an endearing figure in 
fiction or on the films; in real life, when sum- 
moned from retirement, he proves only too often 
a doddering ancient in whose feeble reign dis- 
cipline disappears and knowledge never comes 
Nor can women teachers as substitutes fill the 
bill; with the younger children they are un- 
rivalled, with boys between eight and fourteen 
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COPYRIGHT 1940 by SENECA FALLS RULE 4 BLOCK CO, INC. 
Seneca Falls, n.¥. 


SECRETARY 


® REGISTERED U.S.PAT. OFFICE ——, 
——7 


-Fr. » 


roan 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
++ SENT ON REQUEST - > 


THE SENECA FALLS RULE & BLOCK CO., INC. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y 


GUY D. HILLS & PHILIP SERLING 
TRUSTEES IN RE-ORGANIZATION UNDER CHANDLER ACT 


RULER MAKERS FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


or fifteen they are rarely a success. Male nature 
at these ages cries out for maleness, and is in 
stinctively antagonistic to femininity 

“The lessons of the last War cannot with im- 
punity be ignored. Already the shadow of a rising 
wave of juvenile delinquency —a boys’ disease — 
falls darkly over this country: certain sign of 
loosening of that firm and wise control which 
boys need as they need food and sunlight. Relax 
that control yet a little more and it is lost alto- 
gether; take from the schools the education 
departments, and the service of youth just those 
men who on the whole can and do exercise it 
most wisely, and a deadly blow is dealt at the 
generation which will have to support the labour 
of reconstruction, if not to endure the ‘blood, 
tears, toil, and sweat’ of the later, most desperate 
years of war. The education services have already 
proved their ability, in face of every difficulty, to 
safeguard and care for the children of school age; 
the least that should be granted to them is the 
opportunity to continue this essential form of 
national service. The argument becomes most 
cogent when it touches an age group which can 
be shown to be making a particularly vital con- 
tribution to the education of the country’s chil- 
dren, and which would make a relatively slight 
one to the armed forces. It would best serve the 
country’s interests to regard every male teacher 
in this age group, unless there could be cause 
shown why he should not be so regarded, as a 
key man.” 


1942 CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATIONS TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The National Council of State School Boards 
Associations will meet in San Francisco in 1942 
Officers of the National Council include Mrs. I 
E. Porter, Bakersfield. president; W. A. Clifford, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., secretary; Ira E. Gar- 
man, Bellwood, Ill.; R. M. J. Carson, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; and Francis Brady, Providence, R. I 
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School Building News 


SCHOOLHOUSE COUNCIL 


The National Council on Schoolhouse 
struction will hold its annual convention 
1941 at Virginia Beach, Va. The meetings which 
will be under the direction of President John W 
Lewis, of Baltimore, will take place November 
10-13. The sessions will be held in the Cavalier 
Hotel. It has announced that the council 
will continue its work in the development of a 
Statement Standard Practice in the Design 
and Construction of Elementary and Secondary 
School Buildings 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 
CHICAGO 
The Chicago public school plant is reported to 


TO MEET 
Con- 
lor 


been 


ol 


IN 


be in better condition today than ever before 
in the history of the city. New buildings and ad- 
ditions have been constructed in recent years so 
that there is now very little seat shortage and a 
minimum of makeshift housing; the types of 
classroom have been carefully planned to serve 
a modern curriculum, and all school buildings 


have been cleaned, decorated, and made attractive 
for pupils and teachers 
The Bureau of Research 
under the direction of 
a report, showing the 
school-building 


Building Survey, 
Rogers, has issued 
progress and of the 
situation in the city. During the 
school year 1939-40, a total of 32 school buildings 
and additions were constructed. Eight major 
building projects were completed, involving ap- 


and 
Don C 


scope 


proximately $5,000,000. In addition, sites were 
acquired for 10 other buildings 

Added to four stadiums now owned by the 
board, is one under construction at the Lane 


Technical High School providing, in addition to 
locker and shower rooms, two ROTC units for 
2000 boys. Expansion of industrial-arts and home- 
arts laboratories is progressing, and plans have 
been started for the establishment of a laboratory 
of arts and industries for tenth-vear students 
who have completed the ninth-vear but 
who do not pursue a ol 
the technical high schools 

The bureau is using a WPA spot map for 
determining the residential distribution in all 
of the public schools. The readjustment of school 
boundaries will eliminate the many 
building projects 
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The planning and supervision of the building 
projects is being carried out under the direction 
of Don C. Rogers, director of the Bureau of 
Building Survey, and Thomas J. Higgins, assist- 
ant director of the bureau. 


BUILDING NEWS 


@ Burbank, Calif. The board of education and 
the business manager of the schools are faced 
with the problem of providing adequate school 


accommodations for the new children who will 
be enrolled during the next school vear. A survey 
of school-building needs was conducted in 1937, 


under the direction of the University of Southern 
California. As a result of this survey, the school- 
housing needs were estimated for a period of 
approximately 10 years. In September, 1939, the 
citizens approved a program by passing a bond 
issue of $985,000 
Since that time a 
been constructed, 


school has 
have been 


new elementary 
extensive additions 
made to several existing buildings, new shop 
buildings have been built, a home-economics 
building has been erected, and a girls’ gymnasium 
has been completed 

With the enrollment continuing to increase, it 
is expected that the schools will again be crowded 
at the opening of the fall term in September 
A careful study has been made of the areas in 
which the home building is the greatest, and the 
school board is making every effort to provide 
adequate facilities for the new school year 

@ Dallas, Tex. The school board has received 
bids for the construction of the Technical High 
School addition, to cost $250,000 

¢ Cypress, Tex. The school board has let the 
contract for the new high school in the Cypress- 
Fairbanks School District, to cost $171,000 

@ Davenport, Iowa The school board 
voted to dispose of all unused school 
and Bids have been received on a number 
of old properties. The board has decided to use 
the old Fillmore School as a workshop and store- 
room for the maintenance department. The change 
has been made because of a lack of space in the 
industrial-arts building 

¢ Corpus Christi, Tex. The citizens have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $500,000, the pro- 
to be used for the construction of new 
buildings and for improvements to existing build- 
ings 

4 Milford, Conn 
recommended a 
and citizens, 
new 


has 
buildings 
sites 


ceeds 


The 
building 
calling for 


education has 
to the officials 
construction of a 


board of 
program 
the 


high school, to cost $482,000. 
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a POWER 
LAWN MOWER 


I a 
Learn how Whirlwind’s petietion of 
> ni a suction to the rotary scythe eliminates 
fe ¥ ae hand trimming, stunts weed growth, 
=a 86 and stimulates grass. In rough areas 
or on fine lawns, Whirlwinds do a 
more thorough job at lower cost. 


@ OFFERING an “” ALL TIME HIGH” 
for EFFICIENCY and LOW COST in 
developing and maintaining lawns, Whirl- 
winds were the FIRST and are today the 
outstanding Rotary Scythe Power Lawn 
Mowers. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 










Ask for a demonstration 


WHIRLWIND LAWN: MOWER CORP. 


728 W. Virginia St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


.”. on how to cut the cost of floor 
care. When you select your scrub- 
bing and polishing equipment, 
get the size, as well as the model, 
that fits your specific job. Choose 
from the complete Finnell line of 


49 models and sizes. 





For free demonstration or litera- 
ture, phone nearest Finnell 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM. inc 


807 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
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@ Reduces Coal Costs 
as Much as One-Half. 


@ Heats Over Week-end on one Filling of 
Coal—Start a Fire but Once a Year. 


@ Saves Hours of Work for Teachers 
and Students. 


Most Advanced Heating 
Principle Ever Applied to 
un Coal Heaters 


Here’s the only heater of 
its kind in the world. 
Users throughout Amer- 


MODEL 420 


ica are amazed at its 
economy and advan- Sey Sitek ented. 
tages. Holds 100 to 200 Ibs. Des. Pat. No. 127471. 


of coal. Burns any kind of coal, coke or wood. 
No clinkers, only fine ash. Three models. Prices 
range from $49.95 to $89.95—slightly higher in 
New England and western states. Write for 
folders giving full details! 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
1012 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


coe Jan Mornine 
* [EoalHeater 
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STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
The Leader Led 

During the recent American Association of 
School Administrators’ convention a speaker told 
this story apropos of certain school-board leader- 
ship: 

A small boy was trying to lead a big dog up 
the sidewalk. 

“Where are you going to take that dog, my 
little man?” asked a kindly pedestrian 

“I’m going to see where he wants to go first,” 
was the breathless reply. 


The Meaning of Democracy 
Hennessey and Murphy met one day and fell 
into conversation concerning the meaning of the 
word “Democracy.” 
“Sure,” said Murphy, “and what does Democ- 
racy mean?” 
“Oh.” said Hennessey, “that means that one 


man is as good as another, and a dam sight 
better.” 
Father's Name 
Teacher (pointing to deer at the zoo) 
“Johnny, what is that?” 
Johnny: “I don’t know.” 
Teacher: “What does your mother call your 


father ?” 
Johnny: “Don’t tell me that’s a louse!” 


A BOARD MEMBER GIVES SOME 
INSTRUCTION 


The chairman of the school board had for a 
number of weeks complained to the superin- 
tendent about the long outside assignments given 
by one of the elementary teachers in the local 
schools. Each time the chairman would mention 
this matter, the superintendent would set up some 
sort of defense of the teacher, and to himself 
and to the other board members on the side he 
would attribute various personal and other rea- 
sons for the seemingly unfair attitude toward 
the teacher. 

One evening about 7 o’clock, the superintendent 
received a telephone call. The chairman of the 
board was on the telephone and asked if the 
superintendent could spend the evening at the 
school office. The superintendent agreed and went 
to his office. In due time the chairman of the 
board appeared with two mathematics books 
under his arm. He explained that he wanted each 
of them to work out homework in arithmetic 
as assigned by the teacher in question. 

At midnight they were both still busy working 
on the problems. Shortly, thereafter, the chair- 
man finished and a few minutes later the super- 
intendent concluded his work. He took out his 
watch and said—“it only took us four hours 
~picked up his books and 


and twenty minutes” 
said good night. 

Needless to say —the next day the superin- 
Hal Adams 


tendent saw the teacher 





Playing Safe 
Teacher: “Which hand is the Statue of Liberty 
holding over her head?” 
Pupil: “The one with the torch.” — Washing- 
ton Post 
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School Buyers j News 


New Film on Electron Microscope 

The story of one of the most talked about 
scientific developments in recent years, the Elec 
tron Microscope, is being told with intense 
dramatic effect in a new one-reel, sound-motion 
picture, which is available to schools and educa- 
tional institutions. 

The film, “Unseen Worlds,” is sponsored by the 
Radio Corporation of America and the RCA Mfg 
Company, Camden, N. J., and is available to 
schools free of charge. 


Issue Booklet on Sound System 
The RCA Mfg. Company, Inc., Camden, N. J., 
has issued a new booklet, “Victor School Sound 
System,” which illustrates the variety of uses of 
the sound system in the public school. The pic- 
tures show how it lightens administrative burdens, 
increases the effectiveness of instruction, enriches 
the curriculum, aids extracurricular activities, and 

meets a timely need in cases of emergency 


Blackboard Bulletin Recommendations 
How do you break in a new blackboard? What 
is the best routine method of caring for writing 
boards? How can slate blackboards be 
to their original condition of usefulness ? 


restored 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR., 

The New 
Blackboard Bulletin 
offers practical 
recommendations 
for caring 
for writing boards. 


‘~ Core of 
Black boards 
2- Reconditioning 


of Block boards 


3- Use of chalk 


4- Use of Sight - 
Saving Choth 





These pertinent questions are fully answered 
in the American Crayon Company’s latest book- 
let. Additional valuable recommendations suggest 


the use of dustless and soft crayons and new 
types of sight-saving chalks 
No school office can get along without this 


booklet, which is available from the firm’s San- 
dusky, Ohio, offices 


New Electromatic Writing Machine 
The Electric Writing Machine Division of the 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., has announced two new prod- 
ucts, an Electromatic All-electric Writing Ma- 
chine, and light indicators for indicating the 
end of the writing line and the end of the paper 





The new International electric 
typewriter with end of line and 
end of page signals. 
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The new 10-in. Electromatic Writing Machine 
is specifically designed for great speed and ease 
of handling correspondence and short forms, such 
as labels, cards, etc. Like other standard machines, 
this machine is completely controlled by elec- 
tricity. Each key on the keyboard is operated by 
a feather-light touch which releases each motor- 
controlled type bar. 

The light indicators are in two colors — red 
and green. The red signal lights simultaneously 
with the ringing of the bell when the carriage 
nears the end of each writing line. When the 
green signal lights, it indicates to the operator 
that she is approaching the end of the paper. 
This signal appears when the writing line is 
approximately one inch from the bottom of the 
paper. The light indicators may be attached to 
any electromatic writing machine in the entire line 
of writing machines and equipment. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, at 45 Crouch St., Rochester, N. Y 


Porter Offers “Peg Board” 


Recommended for its developmental and health 
value is a new climbing apparatus for school play- 
grounds, known as the “Peg Board.” It is a 
product of the J. E. Porter Corporation, of 
Ottawa, Ill. 

The apparatus provides exercise resembling in 
principle rope climbing. It consists of a 12 ft. by 
12-in. hardwood board securely clamped to a 
steel pipe set upright in concrete. Two rows of 
holes are drilled in the board, the holes being 
5 inches apart vertically — the rows 9 inches apart. 
A pair of hardwood pegs shaped to fit the hand 
complete the set. 

Climbing is experienced by the child when he 
pulls himself upward—from hole to hole — in- 
serting a peg in the hole each time to secure a 
new “bite.” At the top of the “peg board” is a 
bell which rings — when struck by a child who 
has reached the top. 

Correct descent of the “Peg Board” is simply a 
reverse of the going-up process. Or, if the child 
is tired, he may descend simply by wrapping his 
legs around the board and sliding down. The pegs 
will hold a load of 450 pounds. The wood is 
treated with a preservative to prevent warping, 
splintering, and shrinking. Ground space required 
is 4 by 6 ft. 

The J. E. Porter Corporation manufacture a 
complete line of recreational equipment — best 
known of which is the “Junglegym” climbing 
structure 


Jay W. Grear Appointed Noise Specialist 

The Celotex Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has appointed Jay W. Grear as 
specialist in the “noise” field. The Celotex Com- 
pany during the past 15 years has gathered a 
wealth of experience in the handling of acoustical 
and noise problems, and has decided to employ 
Mr. Grear to serve its school patrons in acoustical 
problems. He was recently in charge of a study 
of the performance of students in quiet and noisy 
schoolrooms. The study brought out that nervous 
fatigue, due to unrestrained noise, is detrimental 
to human health and efficiency 


Honor to Herman A. DeVry 

On June 2, 1941, Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn., conferred a posthumous Doctor 
of Science degree upon the late Herman A. DeVry. 

Mr. DeVry was given this honor because of his 
distinguished service in the field of science and 
invention and for his pioneer work in visual edu- 
cation. The University had recommended the 
distinction prior to his death 

Accepting the recognition in his honor were 
Mrs. Ida B. DeVry, widow, Mrs. Emma Carlson, 
daughter, and Mr. E. B. DeVry, son 


New Standards for Lead Traps and Bends 


The Lead Industries Association has announced 
new standardized dimensions for plumbing traps 
and bends to be used in building construction. 
The new standards include a statement of the 
purity of the metal, proper thickness, and 
diameters 
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FIRST-AID KITS FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Under a requirement of the Rural Education 
Division of the New York State Education De- 
partment all new school buses in the Empire 
State will carry first-aid kits. The buses will be 
provided with a minor kit, and those carrying 
more than 20 pupils will carry a minor kit 
and a reserve kit, which is of approximately one 
and a half times greater capacity than the 
minor kit. The minor kit is designed to make 
first-aid treatment possible to a small number of 
individuals in the event of an accident. The re 
serve kit is carried in case of an accident in- 
volving more individuals where a physician might 
be called to the scene of the accident 

In New York State a number of rural school 
districts require that drivers receive instruction 
in first-aid treatment. 


BETTER SELECTION AND 
LONGER RETENTION OF 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 26) 


or the athletic contests; this is an invalid measure 
of the educational significance of music. 

The matters discussed by no means exhaust 
the problems connected with the selection and 
retention of music teachers. They are, however, 
the more important issues which the admin- 
istrators must face. In the final analysis, each 
administrater must decide what he wants of 
music and then select the teacher who can best 
bring it about. The issue seems to be closely tied 
up with the selection of the teacher: Shall he 
be selected principally for his performing ability 
or for his leadership? Shall musicianship or social 
competence be the deciding factor? Many schools 
turn out teachers that have been educated to 
believe that the best guarantee of good teaching 
ability is the possession of a high degree of 
personal musicianship; others tend to maintain 
that teachers should have as fine musicianship 
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as possible but that it matters less what the 
teacher can himseif do musically than how 
effectively he can get his pupils to apply them- 
selves to the study of music. Which is to be 
preferred? If a choice must be made between 
the better musician who cannot teach well and 
the lesser musician who can teach inspiringly, 
the writer recommends the latter. Still, musician- 
ship is indispensable to good music teaching! 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of May, 1941, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let for 335 educational and 
science buildings to cost $17,114,000. The report 
is limited to 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

During May in the 11 states west of the 
Rockies contracts were let for 16 school buildings 
to cost $803,000. A total of 34 additional school- 
building projects were reported in preliminary 
stages at an anticipated cost of $1,201,000. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1941, sales of school 
bonds amounting to $5,442,150 were reported. 
The average interest rate was 2.14 per cent. 

During the same month refunding bonds, tax 
anticipation notes, and other short-term paper in 
the amount of $5,011,700 were reported. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
@ Supt. Eart G. Miter, of La Salle, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, 
@ Lewis Finn, of Orion, Ill., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mansfield 
@ Wittiam E. Kincsotver, of Winchester, Ky., has 
been elected superintendent of the Post School at Fort 
Knox, Ky 
@ Rocer Grrenawact, of Cutler, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Carrollton 


@ Supt. Eart Lancaster of Corunna, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another term 
@ Supt. J. M. Conat, of Lambertville, Mich., has been 


re-elected for the next year 
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@ James Watton has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Sterling, Ill., to succeed O. A. Fackler. 

@ Supt. Cuartes Bruner, of Kewanee, Ill., has been 
re-elected for another three-year term 
@ Supt. Rorert T. Bapst, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
re-elected for a new six-year term. 

@L. C. Curry has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools at Bowling Green, Ky. 

@ Supt. R. E. Fripes, of Springfield, Ill., 
elected for another year. 

@ Donatp L. Suarpe, of Oneida, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Knoxville, to succeed V. L. 
Harris 
@ Supt. Frank L. Wirey, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
has been re-elected for another five-year term 

@ Ratpw S. Lanuam, of New Matamoras, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Victory 

@ Supt. Craupe J. SHurert, of Morrice, Mich., has 
been re-elected for the next year. 

@H. M. Tavurpee, of Webb, Towa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Gladbrook 

@ Supt. C. J. Suttivan, of L’Anse township, L’Anse, 
Mich., has been re-elected for another year 

@ Wittram C. Kvaraceus, educational consultant at 
Brookton, Mass., has been given a leave of absence to 
accept an assistantship in the graduate school of Harvard 
University. 

@ Supt. Frank Copy, of Detroit, Mich., who announced 
his retirement, effective with the close of the school year 
in June, will continue in service for the coming year. The 
board of education refused to accept the resignation. 

@ Mr. Bonner Frizzectt, who has completed 22 years 
as superintendent of schools at Palestine, Tex., has been 
unanimously re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ CLarENceE Dittmer, Mankato, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bigelow. 

@ Supt. C. I. Crarx, of Stambaugh, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. H. O. Peterson, of Linn Grove, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for his eighth year. 

@ Supt. A. A. Scuorren, of Tekoa, Wash., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Paut J. Srerrenson, of Backus, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Walker 

@ Supt. Wise, of New London, Iowa, has been re 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. UrsBan HARKEN, of Edgewood, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. B. Rumete, of Shellman, Ga., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Montezuma 


has been re- 
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MODEL C 


COMPLETE FLOOR 


MAINTENANCE 


NOW is the time to prepare your 
floors for renewed use. Do this im- 
portant summer job easily and 
economically, using one Tennant 
machine for all operations :— 


Dustless Sanding 

Steel Wooling, wet or dry 

Wax Application and Polishing 
Rapid Dry Cleaning or Scrubbing 


Over 100,000,000 square feet of floors 
now Tennant—maintained in public 
and private buildings throughout 
the country. Dependable, low cost 
floor maintenance can be yours, too, 
with the Tennant System. 


Why not talk with our factory repre- 
sentative about your floor mainte- 
nance worries? He will gladly inspect 
your floors, without obligation. 


Write today for full information 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


Established 1870 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your SCHOOL CAN BAVE a trim-looking floor of Armstrong's Linoleum like this 
one in Kenmore High School's Library (Buffalo, N. Y.), where rust-colored 


Marbelle No. 017 in 12 blocks is used with a border of Chocolate No. 46. Each 
coloring is scuff proof because it runs right through to the back, 





FOR TIP-TOE QUIET 
a floor of Armstrong's Linoleum 





N schools, a little distraction goes a 

long, long way. And that’s exactly 
why so many up-to-date schools are 
hushing their libraries, corridors, study 
halls, and classrooms with floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

This material is resilient in composi- 
tion. So it cushions, as well as quiets, 
footsteps. Teachers, on their feet all 
day, like it because it is restful. 

The maintenance crew, too, will 
appreciate Armstrong’s Linoleum be- 
cause it’s so easy to clean—and to 
keep clean. Just eep daily— wash 
and wax occasionally. Costly refinish- 
ing iS never neces 

More than 200 patterns are avail- 
able. They can be selected to brighten 
up any school area. Special insets can 
be added for very little extra. 

Get all the facts about this eeonom- 
ical floor—Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Write for a copy of Better Floors. Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 1208 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


RubberTile - Linotile(Oil-Bonded) - AsphaltTile - CorkTile - Linowall WallCovering 





